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COLERIDGE. 


Methought I saw a face whose every line 
Wore the pale cast of thought, a good old man, 
Most eloquent, who spake of things divine. 
Around him youths were gathered, who did sean 
His countenance so grand and mild, and drank 
The sweet sad tears of wisdom. 
—Arthur Hallam, in ‘‘Timbuctoo.’’ 


‘‘The British Plato ’’ is a title which Coleridge used to 
give Bacon, as an emphatic protest against the mistake, com- 
mitted as often by admirers as by critics, of thinking the 
prophet of useful knowledge to be a mere empiricist, whereas 
in fact, he knew quite as well as any Platonist or Scholastic that 
the natures of things are the expression of divine ideas, even 
while he emphasized the irrelevaney of this principle to the 
investigation of the properties and powers of nature. The 
name of ‘‘The British Plato,’’ however, is applicable with 
more propriety to Coleridge himself; for he, emphatically, 
after a century! of rationalistic and empirical temper, recalled 
British philosophy to express consciousness and assertion of 
the ideal and the necessary elements in knowledge, and gave 
the victory to spiritual philosophy. And though the domi- 
 10f course Burke in polities represents Christian philosophy. Mill in 1861 
wrote to Taine: “Throughout the whole of our reaction of seventy years, the 


philosophy of experience has been regarded as French. . . . When I wrote my 
book (1843) I stood nearly alone in my opinion. . . . There were to be found 


in England twenty a priori and spiritualist philosophers for one partisan of the 
doctrine of experience.” 
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nance of political liberalism throughout the middle of the nine- 
teenth century was unfortunately accompanied by theological 
liberalism and by philosophical rationalism and materialism, 
yet it is to Coleridge again that Christian metaphysicians in 
Great Britain look for inspiration and guidance. Coleridge 
was accustomed to say that all human intellects might be re- 
duced to two. types, that of Aristotle, and that of Plato; and 
he, assuredly, himself belonged to the Platonic type. Lamb’s 
memory of the Blue-coat Boy in Christ’s Hospital School 
really gives the key to Coleridge’s intellectual life—‘ the in- 
spired charity-boy’ in ‘the cloisters of the Grey Friars’ ‘un- 
folding in his deep, sweet intonations the mysteries of Jamb- 
lichus or Plotinus, or reciting Homer in his Greek, or Pindar, 
while the walls re-echoed to the accents’—‘how often have I 
seen the casual passer-by through the cloisters stand still, en- 
tranced with admiration while he weighed the disproportion 
between the speech and the garb of the young Mirandola.’ 
Coleridge himself has recorded that in his school days he 
translated the hymns of Synesius from the Greek into Eng- 
lish verse; and, as the mysticism of Synesius and the Platonic 
philosophy were his first love, so to these sources, after years 
of intellectual wandering, he at last returned. 

Though Coleridge, like all prophets, had to suffer much 
criticism in his own country, and though he had to endure the 
savage hostility of unprincipled critics because he loved truth 
and right more than faction, yet in the end men of the most 
various and most opposite systems of poetry and of philoso- 
phy, and of the most contrary politics, joined in acknowledg- 
ing the force and grace of his genius. Wordsworth said that 
he had seen many men who did wonderful things, but that 
Coleridge was the only wonderful man he had ever met. 
Southey, though much provoked by his inertia, wrote to a 
friend: ‘‘I am grieved that you never knew Coleridge. All 
other men whom I have ever known are mere children to him.”’ 
These were friends. Scott, then, says, while blaming Cole- 
ridge’s lack of industry: ‘‘No man has all the resources of 
poetry in such profusion. . . . His fancy and diction would 
long ago have placed him above all his contemporaries, had 
they been under the direction of a sound judgment and a 
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strong will.’’ Both Scott and Byron acknowledged that they 
learned from Coleridge in matters of metre and methods of 
narration. Principal Shairp said (in 1868): ‘‘ Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were the two men of most original genius who 
have been born into England for a century or more... 
Their’s was not only original, it was beneficent genius.’’ 
Hazlitt, who knew him and admired him, when both were 
young men, who quarrelled with him and savagely calum- 
niated him for political and personal reasons, and who finally 
repented, says: ‘‘He is the only person I ever knew who an- 
swered to the idea of a man of genius; he is the only person 
from whom I ever learned anything.’’ Sir W. Rowan Hamil- 
ton, trained in the severest habits of mathematical thought, 
wrote to a friend: ‘‘Coleridge is rather to be considered as a 
faculty than as a mind, and I did so consider him. I seemed 
rather to listen to an oracular voice ... than (as in the pres- 
ence of Wordsworth) to hold commune with an exalted man.’’ 
Julius Hare, who belonged to Coleridge’s school of religious 
philosophy, spoke of him as ‘‘the great religious philosopher 
to whom the mind of our generation in England owes more 
than to any other man.’’ And in dedicating a book to his 
memory, he says that Coleridge was ‘‘through dark and wind- 
ing paths of speculation led to the light, in order that others, 
by his guidance, might reach that light without passing 
through the darkness.’’ Principal Shairp, who represents 
Scottish and Presbyterian thought, said: ‘‘Those who remem- 
ber what Coleridge was to their youth ... if they were to 
call him the greatest thinker whom Britain has during this 
century produced, would be but stating the simple truth... 
What one man would you name, who has (1860) thrown upon 
the world so great a mass of original thinking, has awakened 
so much new thought on the most important subjects? .. . 
For one generation he turned the tide against the Sensa- 
tionalists.... (Any new opponent of Sensationism) will 
have to take up the work which Coleridge left incomplete. . . . 
But the best thing that can be said of him is that he was a 
great religious philosopher ... not a religious man and a 
philosopher merely, but a man in whom these two powers met 
and interpenetrated. . . . How rare have been the examples, 
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at least in modern times, in which the most original powers of 
intellect and imagination, the most ardent search for truth, 
and the largest erudition, have united with reverence and 
simple Christian faith—the heart of the child with the wisdom 
of the sage. He who has left behind him a philosophy, how- 
ever incomplete, in which these sentiments combine, has done 
for his fellow-men the highest service that a human thinker can, 
has helped to lighten the burden of the mystery.’’ Mill, a 
man of diametrically opposite opinions, wrote to a friend: 
‘‘T consider him the most systematic thinker of our time (in 
the thirties) without excepting even Bentham, whose edifice is 
as well bound together, but is constructed on so much simpler 
a plan, and covers so much less ground. On the whole, there 
is more food for thought—and the best kind of thought—in 
Coleridge than in all other contemporary writers. Few per- 
sons have exercised more influence over my thought and char- 
acter than Coleridge has.’’ ‘‘None,’’ he said elsewhere, ‘‘has 
contributed more to shape the opinions among younger men, 
who ean be said to have any opinions at all.’’ Arnold, a re- 
ligious man, but not a disciple of Coleridge, admired him as 
‘‘the greatest intellect that England has produced in my 
memory.’’ Newman admired him with discrimination, as one 
of the precursors of the Catholicizing movement which had its 
centre in Oxford. ‘‘During this spring,’’ he noted in 1834, 
‘*T for the first time read parts of Coleridge’s works, and I am 
surprised how much, which I thought mine, is to be found 
there.’’ He wrote to a friend that Coleridge was a remark- 
able instance of ‘‘a man searching for and striking out the 
truth by himself ;—with all his defects of doctrine, he seems 
capable of rendering us important service. At present, he is 
the oracle of young Cambridge men, and will prepare them 
(please God) for something higher.’’ In 1839, he recognized 
him, along with Scott, Wordsworth, and Southey, as a great 
formative influence: ‘‘A philosophical basis for Church feel- 
ings and opinions was formed by a very original thinker, who, 
while he indulged a liberty of speculation which no Christian 
ean tolerate,2 and advocated conclusions which were often 


?This appears chiefly to refer to Coleridge’s views on the Scripture and its 
Inspiration. Nothing did so much to discredit the Oxford movement as their 
adherence to the Reformation theory of Inspiration, which they strangely sup- 
posed to be Patristic and to be a part of the Creed. 
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heathen rather than Christian, yet after all instilled a higher 
philosophy into inquiring minds, than they had hitherto been 
accustomed to accept. In this way he succeeded in interesting 
the genius of his age in the cause of Catholic truth.’’ De 
Quincey, who knew him well, and who was by no means a blind 
admirer, after having pointed out some cases of plagiarism, 
says: ‘‘I will assert finally, that after having read for thirty 
years in the same track as Coleridge,—such as the German 
metaphysicians, Latin Schoolmen, thaumaturgie Platonists, 
religious Mystics,—and having thus discovered a large variety 
of trivial thefts,* I do nevertheless most heartily believe him 
to have been as entirely original in all his capital pretensions 
as any one man that has ever existed, as Archimedes in ancient 
days, or as Shakespeare in modern.’’ Landor, an austere 
judge, while pretesting against the placing of Coleridge’s 
mind on a level with Shakespeare’s or Milton’s, says: ‘‘I give 
up all the rest, even Bacon. Certainly, since their day we 
have had nothing comparable with him. Byron and Scott 
were but as gun-flints to a granite mountain; Wordsworth has 
one angle of resemblance.’’ De Quincey again illustrates his 
view of Coleridge’s qualities, when to give English readers an 
idea of Herder, he explains that he was like Coleridge, ‘‘hav- 
ing the same all-grasping erudition, the same spirit of uni- 
versal research, the same occasional superficiality and inac- 
curacy, the same indeterminateness of object, the same obscure 
and fanciful mysticism (Schwirmerei), the same plethoric 
fulness of thought, the same fine sense of the beautiful, with 
the same incapacity for dealing with simple, austere gran- 
deur. I must add, however, that in fineness and compass of 
understanding Coleridge has greatly the advantage.’’ He 
tells us that ‘‘Goethe was more and more widely celebrated 
than Coleridge but far his inferior in power and compass 
of intellect.’’ Contrasting Kant with Coleridge, he observes: 
‘¢ Within his own cirele none durst tread but he (Kant). 
sut that circle was limited. He was called by one who 
weighed him well, the alles-zermalmender, the world-shat- 
tering Kant. He could destroy—his intellect was essentially 


*De Quincey’s charges of plagiarism have been contested with much show of 
reason, but there is no need to express any opinion on the subject here. 
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destructive. . . . But he had no instincts of creation or res- 
toration within his Apollyon mind; for he has no love, no 
faith, no self-distrust, no humility, no child-like docility; all 
which qualities belonged essentially to Coleridge’s mind, and 
waited only for manhood and for sorrow to bring them for- 
ward.’’ 

If it be asked why a man of such transcendent genius ac- 
complished comparatively so little, why he did not give the 
world a complete system of thought, or at least bring some one 
branch of his philosophy or of his theology to completeness, 
the answer must be, first, that he did by no means so little 
as is generally supposed. There exists in manuscript as yet 
unpublished a vast amount of work, some of it critical, and 
some of it constructive, upon philosophical and theological 
subjects. There is, for instance, a commentary upon the 
Gospels and some of the Epistles. This commentary, espe- 
cially the commentary upon the Fourth Gospel could not but 
be interesting to us if it were published. In the next place, 
we must remember the circumstances of Coleridge’s life and 
character. A life of Coleridge, properly so-called, has not yet 
been published. The ‘‘Life’’ in the ‘English Men of Letters’ 
is the worst of the series and far below the general level. 
One does not know whether to wonder more at the acceptance 
of the task by an author who confesses himself unable to 


understand Coleridge’s system of philosophy, or at the assign- 


ment of the task to any member of Trinity College (Dublin) 
which has always been the home of that Lockian and Aris- 
totelian logic and epistemology against which Coleridge made 
such a vigorous onslaught. The life by Alois Brandl! can only 
be praised in comparison with the badness of others, which 
made the critics easily pleased. A promise has been given of 
a life by his grandson, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and 
we may hope that within a few years we shall have the means 
of understanding the intellectual history of this extraordinary 





*In the industrious search for facts, Professor Brandl realizes Carlyle’s 
ideal of a “ Prussian Dryasdust.” His capacity for sympathy with his subject, 
however, may be inferred from his assertion that German metaphysics and 
English poetry are equally forms of “ mistiness.” Anyone who wishes merely 
for a simple and accurate outline of Coleridge’s life will find it in the notice 
by J. Dykes Campbell prefixed to Macmillan’s latest edition of the poems. 
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soul. Meantime, however, we know enough about the external 
facts to explain the incompleteness of his work. In the first 
place, Coleridge did not receive from nature an energetic or 
steadfast disposition; and his education was not such as to 
remedy the defect of nature. When he was only ten years old, 
he was deprived of all the influences of home life, and thrown 
into a great public school. The youngest child of a very large 
family, he lost at the age of nine his father, who was Vicar of 
Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire. In the following year, a 
friend of his father obtained for him a presentation to the 
school of Christ’s Hospital in London, where he remained for 
eight years, not being brought home during the vacations. 
The life of a public school, which is very good for boys hardy 
in body and temper, is of all things the worst for the delicate, 
the sensitive and the simple; and the head-master, though an 
excellent teacher, was a severe disciplinarian with a violent 
temper, whose sole instrument for the formation of character 
was the birch. Elia’s essay on ‘‘Christ’s Hospital Thirty- 
five Years Ago ’’ was written by Lamb from the standpoint 
in which it would, as he conceived, be viewed by Coleridge. 
He went up to the University of Cambridge with a character 
completely unformed, and a head full of romantic notions of 
life. Regular conduct, he says, was considered by him and 
the young men of his standing as ‘‘the easy virtue of cold and 
selfish prudence.’’ Even long after this, when he had the re- 
sponsibilities of a husband, ‘‘I was so completely hag-ridden 
by the fear of being influenced by selfish motives, that to know 
a mode of conduct to be the dictate of prudence was a sort of 
presumptive proof to my feelings, that the contrary was the 
dictate of duty.’’ Becoming involved in debt through the 
cunning of a tradesman and his own simplicity, he ran away 
from his college, and in desperation entered the army, where 
he never rose out of ‘‘the awkward squad’’ of his regiment, 
and from which, after a few months, his friends managed to 
obtain his discharge. In a revulsion of feeling caused by a 
disappointment in love, he made an engagement with a woman, 
estimable indeed, but not suited to him, and by the urgency of 
a friend, against his own judgment, he married her. Reading 
the lives of poets, one is tempted to say that poetic genius 
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ought to be placed among the diriment impediments, unless 
in the case where the other party brings to the union a very 
extraordinary degree of good sense, good temper, sympathy, 
and good humor. It is no disparagement to Mrs. Coleridge 
to say that she had not the qualities necessary to keep Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge from being dissatisfied. Afflicted with a 
wayward disposition, he successively employed himself as an 
author, an editor of a newspaper, an Unitarian preacher, a 
writer for newspapers, a civil servant, a lecturer and author 
again; he was constantly obliged to spend on ephemeral work 
the time which he would have preferred to devote to poetry 
and metaphysics. A pension which the Wedgewoods assigned 
to enable him to study and write with independence, was 
handed over by him to his wife and children. There was, 
however, another and deeper cause for his neglect of higher 
thinking,—bodily disease, and remedies worse than the dis- 
ease. When he was a child of six years, he once ran away, 
from the fear of a whipping, and remained out all night. A 
terrible storm of rain came on, during the night, and at dawn, 
the child was discovered by the searchers, lying on the bleak 
hillside, helplessly benumbed. This exposure left him subject 
to ague. At Christ’s Hospital, he was at first ‘‘depressed and 
moping,’’ a ‘‘playless day-dreamer, an helluo librorum’’; and 
then, ‘‘when I had burst forth from my misery and moping, 
in the exuberance of my animal spirits, and from the indis- 
eretions resulting from these spirits (ex. gr. swimming over 
the New River in my clothes, and remaining in them) full half 
of the time from seventeen to eighteen was passed in the sick- 
ward afflicted with jaundice and rheumatic fever.’’ As aman, 
he was cruelly tortured by rheumatism and neuralgia. He 
tried ‘‘patent medicines’’; these contained opium, and led to 
the use of the drug itself; there is reason to suspect that the 
‘‘anodyne’’ that induced the sleep in which he dreamed 
‘‘Kubla Khan,’’ was no other than opium. The treacherous 
servant at length became a master. It was in these years that 
Sir Humphrey Davey, without being aware of the secret cause 
of Coleridge’s feebleness of will, said: ‘‘ With the most exalted 
genius, enlarged views, sensitive heart, and enlightened mind, 
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he will be the victim of want of order, precision and regu- 
larity.’’ 

After years of misery, and shame, and remorse, and 
brokenness of heart, 


** Sense of past youth and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won, in vain,’’ 
he thought of placing himself in a lunatic asylum. By 
the good Providence of God, he was introduced to Dr. 
James Gillman of Highgate, London; and in his house, 
at the age of forty-four, he began the process of recovery; 
with the Gillmans he lived for eighteen years; and with them 
he died. Their goodness to him was parental, and such as 
keeps up human faith in human worth. ‘‘They thought them- 
selves honored by his presence,’’ says his grandson; ‘‘and he 
repaid their devotion with unbounded love and gratitude. 
Doubtless there were chords in his nature which were struck 
for the first time by these good people; and in their presence 
and by their help he was a new man. But, for all that, their 
patience must have been inexhaustible, their loyalty unim- 
peachable, their love indestructible.’’ By writing and lectur- 
ing (often interrupted by serious illness) he was enabled to 
make them an annual payment with something like regularity, 
to do something for the education of his children, and to in- 
sure his life for the benefit of his wife. His most serious 
thought was now given to the philosophy of religion. In 
vouth, in the excitement of the French Revolution, he had 
fallen into revolutionary politics and Unitarian theology. He 
soon returned in polities to the enlightened and gracious con- 
servatism expounded by Burke, and after some years more 
(1807) to the Christian Faith. For this change he incurred 
the malignant hatred of the factious and unprincipled Whigs 
of the time, especially of the Unitarian and infidel portion of 
them. In the eyes of Hazlitt, for instance, he was an apostate. 
When his ‘‘Christabel’’ was published, the Edinburgh Review 
(in an article believed to be written by Hazlitt) professed to 
find sensuality in that inimitably beautiful poem. It may be 
said that the critic who could think of pretending to see sen- 
suality in ‘‘Christabel’’ must have abundance of that quality 
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in his own bad heart. In spite of all, Coleridge’s reputation 
steadily grew, and the young men of intellect learned to revere 
him. Many such as Arthur Hallam, the most brilliant youth 
of his day, came to listen and to learn. Among those who 
were brought, perhaps the most celebrated in after years was 
Thomas Carlyle; and the picture that he drew of Coleridge in 
his Life of John Sterling has often enough been quoted. The 
portrait is the work of a masterhand, and has every merit 
except fidelity. The dictatorial and prophetic airs of Carlyle 
no longer impose upon us; nor can he now obtain our respect 
by teaching us to sneer at everybody else. When we are 
thinking of his judgment upon Coleridge, it is well to remem- 
ber two things, first that Coleridge was a Christian, and that 
Carlyle was not, there being apparently in Carlyle’s nature 
some deep-seated contrariety to the belief, which was the very 
life of Coleridge’s soul, that God is love and so loved the world 
as to give His Son for its redemption; and second, that 
Carlyle, having read Hume first, and then Kant for an anti- 
dote to Hume, says: ‘‘and the result was that I resolved for 
my part on having nothing more to do with metaphysics.”’ 
For such a man, in such humor, Coleridge, or anyone else, 
could do little. We are not likely to estimate Coleridge’s 
philosophy by the impression which the old man’s gait or his 
pronounciation (due to a congenital stoppage of the nostrils) 
made upon Carlyle. ‘‘To sit as a passive bucket and be 
pumped into, whether you consent or not, cannot in the long 
run be exhilarating’’ to a man like Carlyle, who preferred to 
be the ‘‘pump’’ and make others the ‘‘ bucket.’’ The great 
humorist longed for ‘‘one right peal of concrete laughter,’’ or 
‘‘one burst of noble indignation,’’ as if mockery, sarcasm and 
invective were the criteria of truth in the sphere of morals and 
religion. As for Carlyle’s assertion that Coleridge’s conver- 
sation was ‘‘not flowing any whither like a river but spreading 
everywhither like a sea or lake, without definite aim or goal,’’ 
it is interesting to note that Wordsworth employing the same 
image, compares it to ‘‘a majestic river sometimes hidden in 
forests, and sometimes lost in sands,’’ but says that even when 
you could not see the connection of the parts you felt sure of 
the identity of the river. De Quincey, the most competent of 
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judges, pronounces a verdict directly contrary to Carlyle’s: 
‘‘ T can assert upon my long and intimate knowledge of Cole- 
ridge’s mind, that logic the most severe was as inalienable 
from his modes of thinking as grammar from his language.’’ 
‘‘Coleridge to many people, and often I have heard the com- 
plaint, seemed to wander. . . . Long before his coming round 
commenced, most people had lost him, and naturally supposed 
that he had lost himself. They continued to admire the sepa- 
rate beauty of the thoughts but did not see their relations to 
the dominant theme. Had the conversation been thrown upon 
paper, it might have been easy to trace the continuity of the 
links.’? De Quincey, at least, had no doubt that he was ‘‘the 
largest and most spacious intellect, the subtlest and the most 
comprehensive, that has yet existed among men.’’ To say 
who was the greatest of human intellects, was perhaps rash 
for any critic. To obtain agreement in favor of any philoso- 
pher, whoever he might be, is impossible. Let us take this as 
a tribute to the powers which excited such admiration in a 
critical observer. I content myself with expressing the 
opinion that the three greatest minds that the British Islands 
have produced are Roger Bacon, Joannes Duns ‘‘the Irish- 
man,’’ and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and that of these three 


the last is not the least. 
M. J. Ryan. 


St. BERNARD SEMINARY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Perhaps the first of the apostolic qualities of Saint Paul to 
command our admiration is a peculiar combination of en- 
durance, courage and persistence. Physically, this trinity of 
characteristics stands out on every page of his writings. He 
fears neither the face of nature nor the face of man; he is 
calm and firm before the gusty anger of the mob and the more 
reserved but equally pitiless wrath of the magistrate; he 
moves on from journey to journey, from city to city, undis- 
mayed by tumult and abuse, unshaken by countless violations 
of equity and justice. Antiquity had known, indeed, and ad- 
mired similar qualities in a Socrates and a Musonius Rufus; 
Plato had sketched for a wondering world his just man hung 
upon a cross, and Horace had sung of the ideal Stoic whom no 
reverse of fortune could move from the pedestal of his self- 
reliance. But at what a distance, and in how many ways, do 
these rare examples of antique perfection, too often ideals 
or highly idealized, stand from the man of Tarsus! And how 
utterly inferior is all the highest virility of the antique world 
when we compare it with the moral courage and endurance of 
our Apostle! He confronted forever his own past and over- 
came it daily in his contentions with the Synagogue; he with- 
stood everywhere the sharp reproach of disloyalty to the 
ideals and hopes of Israel; he toiled without ceasing to make 
clear to a contented secularism new ideals and new hopes 
never to be realized but in a world that it had never heard of, 
or that seemed a very misty Utopia; he bore daily the in- 
finitely painful stigma of folly and stupidity; he entered daily 
on a seemingly hopeless w rfare with a general irreligion 
made tangible in the inordinate passion of earthly gain, the 








* Discourse preached before the University, January 25, 1906, Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, patronal feast of the Faculty of Theology, from II. Cor. 
IV, 5-6: For we preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ our Lord: and ourselves 
your servants through Jesus: For God who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, himself hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God, in the face of Christ Jesus. 
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persiflage of poets and philosophers, the frivolity of rulers 
and judges, the debasement of womankind, the secularization 
of all the organized forces of divine worship. And all this 
conflict, physical and moral, raged, not on one fixed site, nor 
amid his own countrymen and racial surroundings, but over 
the entire Roman world, from Jerusalem to Antioch, from 
Antioch to Alexandria, from Alexandria to Rome, throughout 
the vast quadrilateral that then enclosed all civilization and 
progress. The Christian religion was destined to produce an 
endless series of missionaries in whom physical and moral 
courage should shine like stars in the darkness, but never with 
such effulgence as in the great leader of that holy band which 
dias ever and everywhere taken up the divine invitation to go 
forth and teach the nations the truths and principles of Our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 

In not a few men the habit of conflict tends to encrust the 
fountain of courage, the heart, to dry up or sear the flow of the 
affections, and to concentrate on one’s own personal status 
and aims all thought and energy. It was not so with Saint 
Paul. In this great missionary unselfish affection is pre- 
dominant. His converts are his children, born of his spiritual 
agony to Jesus Christ, infinitely cherished therefore, and all 
equally dear to him. How pale and inefficient does the Stoic 
cosmopolitanism seem beside this mighty love that a Jewish 
man pours out upon the rude Macedonian boor and the vola- 
tile Athenian, the hard-headed Latin man-at-arms and the 
luxurious Corinthian! This stern and inflexible bearer of 
new and seemingly impossible orders from a world unseen 
and intangible, from a Master dead and quasi-forgotten, re- 
veals at the same time an oceanic fulness of love for all who 
accept his call and join themselves to him. For them he is 
all solicitude—their welfare, spiritual, moral, physical, is his 
constant care. All the little chu. jes are at once in that great 
heart, and every member of that-hardly-earned brood is the 
object of his personal concern. His letters to the churches 
abound in the names of his converts; it is their questions that 
lead him to expound the mysteries of the new revelation; his 
letters often end with the announcement of visits and the 
promise of others; he is heart-broken when he cannot include 
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all on one of his swinging journeys across the Roman world; 
for them he does a divine violence to the vocabulary and syn- 
tax of the most elegant speech the world has yet seen—he 
will somehow pour into it the spirit of his Master, will force 
upon its sensitive and resisting framework a new but holy and 
saving barbarism. In Saint Paul human affection has been 
drenched with the sweet dew of Christian mysticism, has 
suffered an exaltation to serene heights whence he no longer 
sees in man the corruptible elements of flesh and time, but 
rather and only the spiritual and eternal element, the soul. 
In his eyes it becomes disengaged from the elementa mundi, 
the dross and the excrescences that have gathered upon this 
diamond, and that only need to be cleansed and purged away 
in order that it may be fitted into the crown of glory that 
encircles the brow of his Divine Master. Paul had been a 
persecutor, cruel and persistent beyond all others, the hawk 
that the little brood of Jesus feared most from Jerusalem to 
the sea, for he was young, learned, ardent, and influential. 
But he was overcome by a greater than he, overcome in the 
new love, and he rose its victim from that swoon on the way 
to Damascus. Henceforth it truly seems as if the entire love 
of Jesus, mighty and irresistible, had fallen into the heart of 
Saint Paul: Charitas Christi urget nos, I am borne away, as 
on a torrent, by the love of Christ. He has the word forever 
on his lips, and more than once he breaks out into quasi- 
dithyrambie effusions concerning its necessity and its excel- 
lence. He is at once its poet, philosopher, historian and the- 
ologian. We have only to take up the writings of his disciples, 
men like Ignatius of Antioch, to see how consuming were the 
fires of this love of Christ. In Ignatius and in Polycarp, as 
in Clement, these fires yet shine, not with the voleanic splendor 
of the Pauline Epistles, but yet with a warmth, a brightness, 
and a sweet persuasiveness that have never since been caught 
by a Christian heart in the same degree. 

The affection of Saint Paul was tempered by wisdom, the 
fruit at once of his learning and his experience. And so we 
may note that this great missionary of Christ was very in- 
genious and provident. If the opus Dei in medio annorum 
was to live, it must be made firm after the manner of human 
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things, so that it may withstand shocks from without and dis- 
sension from within. It must have a law of its being, whence 
shall come peace and order and progress in both. So we find 
him at all times deeply concerned about the matter of au- 
thority, its seat and its use. Saint Clement of Rome surely 
had him in mind in that famous chapter of his Letter to the 
Corinthians, written within thirty years of the death of Saint 
Paul, and in which he says that the Apostles established every- 
where wise men, 7. e., bishops, over the churches they had 
founded, with the commission to keep up everywhere their 
suecession. What is more instructive than Paul’s own act 
at Miletus? There, by the seashore, he holds the first of 
Asiatic synods, and provides for the government of the 
churches, a model at once of authority and charity. His ex- 
perience tells him that the Christian faithful are prone to 
suffer from small-heartedness or moral timidity, and their 
rulers from envy and arrogance. And so throughout his cor- 
respondence there is always a double note—one of uplifting 
and encouragement, the other of warning and rebuke. Indeed, 
it was no marvel that the little déclassé Greek of Corinth or 
the poor slave of Athens, or the excitable Galatian, should 
often lose all heart in face of the superb and brilliant idolatry 
and naturalism of the day. The Word of God was such a little 
grain of mustard seed! And it seemed to fly so in the face 
of all experience, all philosophy, all literature, all human 
wisdom! It really seemed as if these poor misguided people, 
as yet almost nameless, had not even the crudest concept of 
the state, but staked all things on a fantastic and hopeless 
internal betterment of a supposed secret self, a soul, a crude 
Jewish Psyche, without grace or form or proportion! And 
then, from within, not a few pretended to be wiser than 
Paul himself, and to dispute with him on the meaning of the 
Law and the Prophets, on the person and nature of Jesus 
Christ, on the Holy Spirit. Even his own faithful men, on 
whom he counted for the future, were at times the victims of 
ambition. Perilous as were these poor outposts of a nascent 
religion, they were fought for, it seems, with no little tenacity 
and some bitterness. One brother envied another the right to 
preside at the weekly assemblies, and to administer the offer- 
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ings of the faithful. And those to whom were entrusted the 
offices of the society did not always bear themselves with that 
modesty and diffidence that became the vicars of a crucified 
Master. In other words our Apostle was made aware that 
the human nature of his own, and indeed of all time, was to be 
counted as a factor in the future development of the divine 
kingdom among men. 

Were it all a mere human work, these original weaknesses 
would have soon brought it to naught. But it had for it the 
divine promises, quasi lucerna lucens in caliginoso loco, and 
so Saint Paul bade his Christians lift up their hearts and 
set them on the Lord. For their timidity he found a divine 
remedy. He fixed in the heart of Christian society an anti- 
dote to the evils I have deseribed—Christian Hope. Before 
it disappeared the natural timidity of the convert heathen. 
Yet a little and the Lord Jesus would come and overthrow 
the figura hujus mundi! The heads of the little flock remained, 
but they remained as its ministers. Their accounting would 
come, even soon, and it would be sharp and exacting. Above 
all, this common hope filled all hearts with a suave gladness, 
the outcome of an inner certainty. The princeps hujus mundi, 
the iniquitas in excelsis, the potestates tenebrarum harum, 
were yet indeed to hurt, but only for a time. Already the 
little flock stood in the vestibule of eternity, and heard the 
sound of a divine psaltery, saw dimly but really the eternal 
banquet, and assisted at the Espousals of the Lamb. And 
though without they went poor and hated, few and perse- 
cuted, despised and hunted, yet were they surely of the elect. 
And so this weak human nature of the first Christians, the 
converts of Saint Paul, was mightily spiritualized by joy, by 
that interior gladness of the spirit that the great Apostle in- 
culeates, especially in the public assemblies, and that very 
early left its impress on the Christian liturgy in those archaic 
chants that continue to offer to us some echoes of the trans- 
ports of exaltation, the holy yearnings, and the super-worldly 


conversation of the men and women who owed to Saint Paul 
their first knowledge of the New Law. ( 


Saint Paul was preéminently a man of faith. The other 
Apostles preached mostly, or largely, to the Jewries of the 
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world, Roman and extra-Roman. In them, of course, lived on 
no little of the spirit, temper, and principles of the Old Testa- 
ment, 7. e., they had some foundation for the apostolic preach- 
ing. But Saint Paul moved from the beginning in a vast 
heathen world, not only devoid of faith, but in many ways 
antagonistic to that state of mind and heart relative to the 
unseen and the supernatural which is connoted by the term 
faith. The Greco-Roman man of this time was either a crea- 
ture of crass and vain superstition or an agnostic. Learning 
and travel, power and wealth and intellectual progress, had 
combined to shake the earlier simpler trust in the beneficent 
interest and even in the reality of the ancient gods. The man 
of Tarsus stood, at the beginning of his apostolic career, amid 
a spiritual wreckage that can be only faintly described, even 
by a Doellinger or a Boissier. Yet he dominated eventually 
this Gentile society, made himself trusted and beloved from 
the wretched Suburra to the House of Caesar, from the con- 
fines of the Black Sea to the Pillars of Hercules. Multitudes 
were first awed and then attracted by that wonderful per- 
sonality, whose sole power was an absorbing faith in the 
Risen Jesus, the veracity of His teaching and the certainty 
of His promises. Three centuries after his death the golden- 
mouthed John of Antioch caught from the correspondence of 
Paul something of that irresistible eloquence of faith, and 
through it alone profoundly christianized the Greek world 
yet fresh from the baptismal waters. But long before his 
time the intense faith of Paul had made a conquest of count- 
less Greek hearts and minds, first in the intellectual classes, 
as seen in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers and the 
Apologists, and then throughout the immense undistinguished 
world of the Greco-Roman proletariat, as may now be seen 
with extraordinary clearness in the wonderfully significant 
romantic history of Saint Paul that was current throughout 
the Mediterranean world, perhaps ere the Evangelist John 
had passed away, and that Karl Schmidt has but lately rescued 
in practical entirety from the torn and mouldering shreds of 
Coptie manuscripts. 

Need we wonder at the power of faith? Who has ever 
come in contact with a man of whole and sincere faith and 
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not suffered some change in his spiritual being? Even in 
purely human affairs it is admitted that the man who believes 
with intensity in his cause or his purpose, will always carry 
many with him, in proportion at once to the sincerity of his 
faith and the elevation of his object. Long experience has 
shown that no quality is so necessary to the Christian mission- 
ary as faith. Does he possess it? Then there is something 
in his thought and diction akin to flame, something moving, up- 
lifting, warming, urging; something spreading and communica- 
tive like the divine goodness, that bonitas Dei diffusiva sui. By 
this quality chiefly is he an agent of God, a representative of 
the world that eye hath not yet seen nor hath ear heard of. 
The measure of his faith is for most men the evidence of these 
unseen things; his faith is that swift ery to the logic of the 
heart, that vaulting call which flies above all low-lying earthly 
and natural considerations and justifies itself by a direct ap- 
peal to the original and fundamental relations of the creature 
and the Creator. Is not this the reason why we usually speak 
of faith as a sublime thing? Truly it overtops, like a moun- 
tain-peak, the ordinary levels of the world of reason. It is 
not, indeed, apart from or opposed to them, but its head 
dwells in a higher and purer atmosphere; it beholds with 
transfigured eyes an order of things that has never lost its 
original perfection, unlike the ruinous order of mundane 
things. Some spark of this mighty faith is necessary to every 
Christian who would differentiate himself satisfactorily from 
the moral and intellectual disorder in which he lives. How 
much more so to those Christians who have specially conse- 
crated themselves to the work of God, to priests who are in a 
particular way called to keep up the work of the apostolate of 
Jesus Christ, to be His missionaries, if not with the ardor and 
grace and success of Saint Paul, at least with the same pur- 
pose and with identical means! 

It is possible that in an entirely Christian society and 
time there may have been a place—if not a use, for the 
priest of faint or little faith. To-day there is neither 
place nor use for such a being. Ad tabernacula vestra, 
O Israel! With incredible rapidity there is going on in 
modern society an elimination, a segregation of the spiri- 
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tual from the temporal, an alignment of purposes and ideals 
that are content to rest within the rim of the natural 
and the temporal, from those purposes and ideals that are 
based on the existence of another order, unseen and in a sense 
uncertain, independent of us, at once the model, the touch- 
stone, and the complement of the order in which we now are. 
The half-hearted and half-worldly priest, the Laodicean of 
our day, can only be looked on in one camp with contempt, in 
the other with pity and sorrow. There is so much to do in 
this immense re-ordering of the old lines of human society 
that the selfish or apathetic, the ignorant, cynical or traitorous 
workman is very much in the way, if only because of the 
scandal that he gives to the good and willing. His life is the 
best argument of our adversaries, even as the life of the man 
of faith has always been the invincible reply to the enemies 
of the Christian body. There are not many objections to add 
to those which Celsus and Longinus, Plotinus and Porphyry 
made to the nature and functions of Christian faith; yet even 
then Tertullian and Origen and Cyprian could point again 
and again to the lives of Christians as the practical evidence 
of the sanctity and even the human utility of their religion. 
Finally, it is chiefly in the life of the priest that the world 
has at all times sought the practical reconciliation of the 
natural and the supernatural, of science and religion, of faith 
and patriotism, of human and divine duties. It is not too 
much to say that there would have been no revolt of Martin 
Luther, if there had been in every Northern land a proper 
proportion of educated and zealous priests and bishops; that 
there would have been no French Revolution, if there had been 
in France more men like St. Vincent of Paul, and the Curé 
of Ars; that the actual status of the conflict between the nat- 
ural and the supernatural order would be far different and 
more favorable to the claims and the merits of Christianity, 
if its ministers had always been trained to live in the spirit, 
and on the principles of the faith that they officially represent. 

To return to our Apostle, another quality that character- 
izes him as the model of all true missionaries is his humility. 
Saint Paul never wearies of describing himself as an instru- 
ment, a very humble and imperfect one, through which divine 
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love operates. His epistles abound in references to his own 
defects and frailty. He sounds all the depths of self-abase- 
ment, and if his eye be even then fixed in faith on the heavenly 
kingdom, it is not without doubt and hesitancy as to his hope 
of citizenship therein. He left to his Christian converts as a 
distinctive mark this sense of lowliness of life lived out be- 
neath the chastening hand of God, in an atmosphere of tribu- 
lation; this very word was coined by some primitive Latin to 
give a picturesque view of the ordinary Christian life as not 
unlike the operation by which the flail separates the chaff 
from the wheat. It was precisely this humilitas, this tenuitas 
Christianorum which disgusted the leaders and thinkers of 
the heathen world. They had no public spirit, it was said; 
they were anti-social; they abstained from the forum and the 
law-courts, the baths and the theatres; they were a lucifuga 
natio, the enemies of all political virtue. And yet the same 
Christians felt and declared that they were a divine instru- 
ment for the moral and social transformation of the unhappy 
society in which they found themselves. They inherited from 
Saint Paul an intimate sense of codperation with God, but 
at an infinite distance. Yet by faith they knew that their 
cooperation was real, pleasing to Jesus Christ, worthy of re- 
ward, and destined to accomplish, not any end that they fore- 
saw, but that which was established in the Will of God. 

It is precisely this humility which befits the true mission- 
ary, not a dull apathetic sense of his own native inefficiency, 
but a lively sense of the same, fed at once on faith and hope, 
and made active by charity. Nor does it kill off confidence 
in himself; on the contrary, he walks and acts with certainty, 
for his conversation is in the abundant light of the Lord 
which surrounds and sustains and reveals and comforts. It 
is also compatible with a proper pride in the results of his 
labors. Saint Paul himself more than once recounts the mag- 
nalia Dei done by him, the perils he underwent, the journeys 
he made, the fruits of his preaching, the works of his disciples. 
But always it is the created and humble instrument which 
speaks; always it is the divine glory that is his aim and his 
justification; always it is the pupil whose honor is preémi- 
nently the honor of the Master from whom he has received 
whatever he is. 
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II. 

What was the message of this great missionary? It is 
quickly told, now as it was then: the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
It is noticeable that from the beginning of that message to the 
end all is positive, historical, brief, pithy, consistent, intel- 
ligible, universal. It is a message essentially joyous—‘a great 
joy,’ said the angels who first made it known on the hillsides 
of Judaea. And when it had all been unrolled in the Life 
and Death of the God-Man, the pity and the tragedy of it could 
not hide the fact that it remained yet essentially a message of 
Joy. It was entitled simply, so that all might at once grasp 
the fulness of its meaning, the Evangelion, the ‘‘Good News.’’ 
News it certainly was to the masses of mankind who then 
iearned for the first time of their true and divine origin, of 
one personal God, who was as loving as He was powerful, of 
His interest in mankind and in every man, of the power and 
use of prayer and worship, of the unity of the human race and 
its true destiny, of the personal value and status of every hu- 
man being, of an unsuspected equality of origin, equipment 
and calling, and of many other things that in their poor dim 
and broken philosophy they had wondered over but never 
understood. Good news it also was, for it brought into the 
average human mind certain goods long since lost, but of 
which a vague torturing sense remained. It brought within 
the pale of the human intellect certainty, consistency, eleva- 
tion and consolation in all that pertained to the nature and 
functions of religion. 

To-day, through the efforts of modern scholarship, we know 
almost the very dust of the lives of the ancients. Out of it 
all one fact seems established on a sure basis—the utter hope- 
lessness and helplessness of the religious conditions of man- 
kind at the moment of the birth of Jesus Christ. A kind of 
exhaustion had fallen upon the religious sense owing to the 
extravagance and vanity of its manifestations; owing, too, 
perhaps, to the incredible Fortune of Rome before which all 
the once proud and popular deities of the world had col- 
lapsed. It is no mere coincidence when the historians of the 
time note the cessation of the immemorial oracles of Greece. 
There seems to have been everywhere a spiritual weariness, 
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the harbinger of that ‘‘fulness of time”’ in which the Messiah 
should come. The masters of the world had abandoned all 
faith and taken refuge in a philosophy of conduct that squared 
with their doubts and their pessimism. Even there they 
found no safe resting-place: O Cesar, in thy peace what woes 
I suffer! cries Epictetus, the theologian of Stoicism. There 
had been much diagnosis of these religious conditions of man- 
kind from the days of Plato and Aristotle. But none of the 
physicians looked within man himself for the causes of his 
unrest and melancholy. Some proposed an ideal state and 
some a careful study of facts and things; some the pursuit of 
pleasure, gross or delicate; some a temper of haughty defi- 
ance of the present order. The patient turned often upon 
his couch of pain, hoping against hope that his remedy would 
come from without, and ignorant of the deep intimate source 
of his ills. In the Gospel of Jesus Christ he learned for the 
first time the nature, cause and seat of his ailment; the mean- 
ing of sin, its function and consequences; the existence and 
qualities of the soul and its actual condition. That pax et 
felicitas which he sought over land and sea was within his 
reach, even here and now. It was now clear that the abiding 
melancholy and the painful sense of life’s emptiness were no 
essential part of the highest realism, but phantoms of the 
heart, false lights of the intellect. Evil is not physical but 
moral, not an overflow of divine jealousy that makes sport of 
humanity—ludibria humanarum rerum cunctis m negotiis— 
but rebellion, and treason to a Supreme Intelligence at once 
creative and directive, holy and good, provident and loving. 
It was a new leaven that was thus implanted in ancient so- 
ciety,and it worked leaven-like, slowly and silently, but regular- 
ly and irresistibly. It was a new spirit and it worked after a 
spiritual way, appealing first to those most disposed to admit 
it, to those in whom the hunger and thirst of heavenly things 
were strong, to that little world that even before the Coming 
of Christ was affected by the moral elevation of the Old Testa- 
ment, and was glad to dwell within its shadow, if not within 
its sacred precinct. Many such recognized the call of a mis- 
sionary like Paul of Tarsus. Every Greek city, apart from 
its little spiritual Israel, its Priscillas and Aquilas, had a 
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nucleus of men and women to whom the frank sane light of 
the Gospel, its sweet and loving intimacy, and its accurate 
diagnosis of their moral sufferings, were a personal revela- 
tion, a flood of pure white light that made clear their hitherto 
devious way and the abyss that lay at their feet. In every 
Greek city there was a body of men and women, uprooted from 
their former conditions by the conquests of Rome, devoid 
henceforth of faith and fatherland, tossing about in a cosmo- 
politanism that satisfied none of their hereditary instincts 
and demanded of them intolerable sacrifices. To all such the 
Gospel of Jesus, as preached by this Jew who knew well his 
Rome and his Athens, was particularly a Message of Joy, for 
it revealed an impregnable fatherland, old and yet new, an 
invincible head of their gens or tribe, holy and helpful, almost 
visible, approachable and powerful. It solved the mystery of 
a hundred years of political cataclysms whose echoes were yet 
resounding around the Mediterranean. There was yet on earth 
a refuge from the oppression of Rome and the anarchy of 
Hellas, a dimly apprehended but real and permanent realm 
of equity and equality, of infinite peace and moral harmony. 

And then the multitude of slaves and the world of toilers, 
held to be outside the pale of citizenship, a mere dust of hu- 
manity, for whom philosophy in any degree was an idle and 
unintelligible thing, to whom all life appeared beneath the 
symbols of force and sanction, the strong right hand, the lis- 
some spear, the poised eagle! To them the message of the 
Gospel must have been like the breath of spring after the 
long and cruel winter, like the first ray of light that falls 
aslant the dungeon floor. To them it was truly hope and love 
proffered by the hand of faith. Its message of original and 
natural equality, of obligatory sympathy and pity, of habitual 
justice enshrined in the heart of each one and made simple 
and intelligible in a charter from the hand of a just and 
powerful God, was surely both a novel and a delightful thing 
to men bereft of all right and standing in the state. In an 
incredibly short time the thousand cities of the great world- 
state held each their own little flock of believers, who knew 
at the same time by what subtle ties of common faith and 
mutual love they were bound in a new and irresistible unity. 
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III. 

So much for the message of our missionary. Now to what 
kind of a world was he sent? Its brilliancy and majesty no 
one will deny. For the first time civilized mankind was dwell- 
ing in a perfect political unity. It is true that the heart shud- 
ders as it recalls the two centuries of violence of which was 
born that Pax Romana. It had come, however, through the 
extension of one city’s authority, constitution, and laws to the 
vast Mediterranean world. Travel, commerce and industry, 
all the activities of mankind were now free. The correspon- 
dence of Saint Paul and the brief notes of a portion of his 
labors are themselves unique and valuable documents for the 
ease and freedom of human movement at that time. The 
benefits of political unity became at once apparent—an iden- 
tical public order over a vast territory, the growth of private 
fortunes until they vied with the resources of the public power, 
the development of the human mind along the lines of litera- 
ture, good taste, scientific research, and philosophical discus- 
sion. Beneath this external unity, however, and its symbols 
in language and government, there reigned an internal disor- 
der that no outward progress could heal. The religions of all 
conquered kingdoms, peoples, and cities had indeed found a 
common refuge and acceptance in the new capital of civiliza- 
tion, but they had not thereby gained in purity or influence, 
nor had the City herself succeeded in uplifting her own religion 
by contact with the foreign creeds, or infusing into them any- 
thing of her own native simplicity and sobriety. The words of 
Saint Leo the Great, himself a genuine Roman, are only too 
true: magnam sibi videbatur (Roma) assumpsisse religionem 
quia nullam respuebat falsitatem. What confronted the 
Apostle was therefore a congeries of errors and supersti- 
tions, a permanent congress of all the weak and insufficient 
religious forces of antiquity, in none of which was there any 
longer a promise of spiritual renovation. Already the moral 
order in the Empire exhibited plain symptoms of the decay 
that was soon to result from this violent displacement and 
commingling of a hundred ancient forms of error, their com- 
pulsory cohabitation in one society, and the mutual corruption 
that they thus engendered. The Orontes, says the satirist, 
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has overflowed into the Tiber, and the City has become the 
meeting place, not of the virtues of mankind but of its vices, 
—sentina vitiorum, ubi omnia pudenda confluunt. 

Naturally, the social order reflected, as always, the con- 
ditions of religion and morality. A thousand evidences re- 
main—they can be seen in the terrible pages of Friedlaender 
—to show that the world was divided into the strong and the 
weak, the few powerful and the many oppressed, a small per- 
centage of mankind which detained all earthly goods and an 
enormous multitude to which were left only apathy and de- 
spair, envy and hatred, and an attitude of blasphemy and 
pessimism. On the whole, life was no longer good but evil, 
and the only choice of the weak and poor man lay between the 
animal acquiescence of epicureanism and an impious unnat- 
ural atheism. 

It is true that there was dawning on men’s minds a kind 
of common natural religion, an uncertain sense of something 
universal in the moral and social order. Zeno and Panaetius 
had not lived in vain, once the De Officiis of Cicero was pub- 
lished. The hard legislation of primitive Rome was already 
tempered by certain concessions, in the interest of business, 
to the experience and convictions of Greek society. Stoicism, 
and then Neoplatonism, had yet a course to run that was 
far from useless or ignoble. Over a few chosen minds, at 
least, the term Humanitas had come to exercise an indescrib- 
able charm. The polished atheism of Lucretius and the gentle 
refined egotism of Horace were less powerful over the Latin 
mind than that sixth book of Vergil in which all that is best 
in Greece and Rome seems gathered within a narrow space 
that it may suffer a mighty indoctrination from the represen- 
tative of Him who is Light and Truth itself. Yet a hundred 
years and there will be circulating throughout Greek and Latin 
society such pages of new and wonderful philosophy as we 
may yet read in the Letter to Diognetus and the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix, the writings of Justin Martyr and Irenaeus 
of Lyons, not to speak of the still more irresistible eloquence 
that flowed from the living lips of such men as Melito of 
Sardes and Tertullian of Carthage. 

Dearly beloved brethren! it seems to many that our own 
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time and our own society offer a striking parallel to the gen- 
eral conditions that the Apostle had to face. In human gov- 
ernment all ancient forms have given way, or are rapidly giv- 
ing way, to democracy, that for the first time seems able to 
provide permanently and successfully for the public welfare. 
Inventions, discoveries, and the new physical sciences, are its 
devoted slaves, and promise to buttress its throne against any 
return of feudalism or absolutism. Demos himself knows 
practically and administers all the secrets of production and 
distribution, and is rapidly applying to his own order of 
things and his own epoch of power all that intellectual force 
and that general sympathy which were once consumed in 
theories of government, metaphysical abstractions, recondite 
theology, the refinement of speech and taste. Such things 
were and must ever be for the few. But a universal political 
equality, universal instruction that keeps pace with the in- 
creasing volume of knowledge, the uses and advantages of 
all the physical sciences, furnish a margin of common and 
elevated mental development so broad that all humanity may 
expect to one day find place thereon. It is something new as 
the imperial unity was in its day, something very powerful 
and attractive, for it is shared by all, flatters all, and extends 
to all those promises de futuro which are a kind of rough 
idealism for the general run of mankind. 

On the other hand, there is a certain similarity of religious 
conditions. I would not deny the existence of a permanent 
fund of Christian spirit and principle that can not easily be 
eliminated from our society, and that manifests itself in many 
ways, if only in that power of occasional self-humiliation and 
self-reformation that is inherent in Christian peoples, and 
was not in the heathen world. Nevertheless, the once univer- 
sal religious sense seems to be suffering profoundly. <A uni- 
versal pride has followed sharply on a universal temporal 
advancement, and pride and religion combine very poorly with 
one another—illum oportet crescere, me autem minui. As 
human pride is at all times the root of human misery, so to it 
are finally traceable all the defects of humanity, religious, 
moral and social. We may repeat of our own society what 
Leo the Great said of pagan Rome—it is an oceanus turbulent- 
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issimae profunditatis, a perfect welter of disorderly currents, 
driven hither and thither by conflicting winds of doctrine. 
There are so many evidences of this, heaped up daily in the 
life of our humanity, in the religious and the irreligious press, 
in the popular literature and the tables of statistics, that I 
scarcely need to insist on it. The masses of mankind are pene- 
trated with a philosophy of gain or of pleasure, or of both 
combined. They are without leaders, or rather they have a 
regiment of leaders, unspiritual, selfish, ignorant, and pre- 
sumptuous. The life to come is an odious thing in their eyes, 
and they hate, persecute, contemn whatever is organized in 
view of it. The essence of all persecutions for conscience’ 
sake may yet be suffered by any Christian bold enough to live 
fully up to the letter of his religious convictions. There is 
going on a rapid and universal demolition of the Christian 
life from every point of view, an emptying of the human 
mind of all respect and affection for the doctrines that created 
the modern world and filled life with a new and sane and 
viable spirit. The public evils of pagan antiquity are once 
more granted droit de cité in our Christian life; and in ways 
too many to mention, in legislation, in education, in the vita 
et mores of the present order, the principles of Christianity 
meet daily more and more with coldness, suspicion, even op- 
position and defeat. A new religion is in process of construc- 
tion, whose deity is self, whose paradise is this earth, whose 
doctrine is success, whose sanction is injustice, and whose 
saints are all such as have prospered materially. 


IV. 

Now, if it be true, mutatis mutandis, that we find ourselves 
before conditions, political, religious, and social that recall 
vividly at least some aspects of the world in which our great 
missionary moved and labored, it will not appear unnatural 
if we ask ourselves what are the duties incumbent on us as 
heirs and successors of those who, in the past, have handed 
down intact the apostolic spirit and zeal. I need not speak of 
those who by their special vocation are devoted to the dif- 
fusion and defence of the Christian religion. Nor need I do 
more than recall their rules and their glorious past, their 
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saints and their historical monumenta et documenta, to the 
orders and congregations that are represented here to-day? 
The priest, the friar, the member of a religious community, 
who does not burn in some degree for the growth and the glory 
of Christ’s kingdom, who does not feel an earnest call to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the Apostle of the Gentiles, even if it 
must be afar off, can scarcely be secure in his conscience that 
he has done the best thing with his life yet overflowing with 
vigorous promise. What I refer to is the missionary or apos- 
tolic calling of the University itself. 

This great school—for it was great on the day of its foun- 
dation by reason of its hopes and its future—was created by 
the Catholic Church in the United States for the welfare, pri- 
marily, of Catholic Christianity. It is therefore an apostolic 
work, formally and in the intentions of all its founders. In 
this it does not differ from any of the universities founded by 
the Catholic Church in the last seven hundred years. Indeed, 
as the University in general is of purely ecclesiastical origin, 
there is inherent in it a priori a temper of devotion to the 
interests of Jesus Christ in the world of knowledge and prog- 
ress. The professors and students of this school are there- 
fore, above and before all other considerations, a group of 
men organized for the maintenance and perfection of the 
highest human and divine learning in the service of Catholi- 
cism in general, but more particularly in our own country. 
The University is of course an impersonal entity, a corpora- 
tion, and its collective character can operate only through its 
members, even as a diocese or a religious organism with both 
of which it has, historically and canonically, not a few points 
of contact. Yet when all its members are penetrated with a 
certain spirit and constitute themselves its representatives, 
the profit of public success, if success there be, remains with 
the imperishable corporation, and not with the transient per- 
son. This organic entity, grown fixed and certain in its spe- 
cific attributes, reflects a special honor in turn on all who are 
at a later date assimilated to it. And so there comes a time 
when its influence is no longer that of a mere corporation, or 
of mere individuals, but takes on a peculiar character in 
which past and present and future blend, in which the im- 
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1e personal school and the personal elements of it appear to the 
7? world as blended and interwoven, somewhat as the lordly trunk 
y; and its varied crown of mingled foliage and fruitage. Now the 
"y influence of an official academic organism, strong, experienced 
1 - equipped, cannot be overrated. The mere fact that all such 
it organisms grow with increasing vigor and rapidity in the 
at newest, freest, greatest and most hopeful of world-states, is 
‘h a sufficient index at once of their own sympathetic attitude, 
S- their utility, and the instinctive affection of the commonwealth 

for them. It is our hope, crowned already perhaps with some 
1- slight measure of fulfilment, that the Catholic University of 
y America shall unceasingly move on to the creation of this 
i- academic influence or authority; that it shall place the same, 
ie as it grows, in the service of the Catholic Church in our 
n country for the more speedy triumph of the spirit and the 
y teaching of Our Saviour Jesus Christ; that all the aims of the 
1, University shall be spiritual and broad, universal as learning 
1, itself, and like all true and useful learning, both popular and 
e beneficial. We are, after all, only one of the institutions which 


- the Church has created and sustains in the hope of reaping 
- therefrom certain future benefits. We have our peculiar call- 


f ing and direction, our field and our limitations. What they 
e may be rounded out to in the future is not in our hands but in 
- those of Providence. In this incipient and embryonic period, 


however, we have one clear and urgent duty, to make all 
- possible provision for the giving of a genuine superior Chris- 


S tian education to the youth of our country, and for an uni- 
a versal direct or indirect influence over the same, an education 


that shall enable them not only to hold fast by their Christian 
inheritance, but to defend it by conduct, voice and pen; to 
. manifest easily a joy and a pride in it, and to go forth in every 
1 direction and throughout our whole society, as ardent apos- 
- tles earning their bread not otherwise than did the tent-maker 
- of Tarsus, yet like him single-minded preachers of the God- 


> Man, themselves examples and exponents of His Spirit and 
> His teachings, everywhere and at all times earnest and loyal 
, missionaries in the service of Catholicism. 


Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 











THE ‘“ ASSERTIO VII SACRAMENTORUS1” OF 


HENRY VIII. 


The defence and illustration of the teaching of the Roman 


Church in the matter of indulgences, ecclesiastical primacy 
and the sacraments, undertaken at the opening of the Refor- 
mation by a powerful monarch of England, will always inter- 
est the student of historical theology and the observer of 
human events. As is well-known the theological treatise of 
Henry VIII was drawn up with the view of refuting Luther’s 
calumnious pamphlet ‘‘On The Babylonian Captivity ’’ 
(1520). It betrays a good knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
is of itself sufficient to refute the assertion that the laity were 
then forbidden to read the Bible.1 The King quotes also from 
the Canon of the Mass, and from a number of the Fathers— 
human reason is represented by Horace and Vergil and by his 
own elucubrations. The Latin style is simple and direct, 
though the sentences are somewhat long drawn out. Never- 
theless, the intrinsic value of the reasoning, tlie clever mar- 
shalling of texts and arguments, holds the reader’s interest to 
the end, as he peruses this ‘‘ opusculum ”’ of that theologian 
among kings who was soon to uproot by his acts the good seed 
that his words had planted. It is the writer’s purpose to 
deal at some length with this ‘‘ cimelium ”’ of English Cath- 
olic theology. In its day the ‘‘Assertio’’ had considerable 
vogue and, as we shall see, its literary history is not without 
interest. It was reprinted at least a dozen times, and was 
translated into more than one European language. And 
while it is now little more than a ‘‘curiosity of literature’’ 
for the average reader, it cannot fail to awaken fresh interest 
at a moment when the prejudices of four hundred years seem 
battered down, to no small extent at least, and the insane 





* He quotes the Old Testament forty-two times: Genesis 5, Exodus 3, Leviticus 
1, Numbers 1, Deuteronomy 3, I Kings 2, Psalms 9, Proverbs 3, Wisdom 1, Ec- 
clesiasticus 2, Ecclesiastes 1, Ezechiel 4, Isaias 3, and Zachary 1. The New 
Testament is quoted one hundred and one times: Matthew 11, Mark 3, Luke 10, 
John 18, Acts 4, Romans 7, I Cor. 12, Galatians 1, I Thessal. 1, Colossians 1, 
Ephesians 3, I Tim. 10, 11 Tim. 2, Titus 2, Hebrews 4, James §, I Peter 2, I John 
1, Apocalypse 1. 
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terror of Rome and Catholicism is fairly well obliterated from 
the English mind. In the following pages I shall try to set 
forth the occasion, origin, and motive of the royal tractate, 
in the words of reputable chroniclers and historians. It is 
hoped that the reader will not be repelled by the series of 
quotations—their excuse is the not unreasonable one that it 
has cost time and labor to bring them together, some from 
rare and at times inaccessible books; in a (very) few cases 
the writer has been obliged to take them at second-hand. 

I. The Occasion of the ‘‘ Assertio.’’—Apropos of Henry’s 
book, Audin, the French historian of Luther, tells us? that 
across the sea ‘‘Germany now, for the first time, beheld her 
ancient faith attacked not by arguments, but by ridicule, for 
that was the weapon used by Luther .. . this apostate monk 

. . would recognize the existence of no law for his own per- 
sonal acts, either moral or physical ... (he) asserted that 
a single individual might be right, though opposed to popes, 
councils, doctors, the past and the present.’’ The ‘‘Baby- 
lonian Captivity’’ was sent by Luther to the Pope . . . ‘‘with 
expressions of personal respect, and the request to set about 
a work of reformation in his corrupt court.’”* 

James Gairdner says that ‘‘ Luther in his Babylonian Cap- 
tivity repudiated the Pope’s authority entirely, attacked the 
whole scholastic system . . . and declared four of the reputed 
seven sacraments to be of only human origin.’’ As to Eng- 
land, the situation is briefly but clearly stated® by Paton, who 
says: ‘*The long reign of Henry VIII, 1509-1547, falls prac- 
tically into two periods of nineteen years each: in the former of 
which he was the champion of Popery against all comers, 
against Luther among the rest, under the title still worn by 
our sovereigns, Defender of the Faith.’’ 

It was in the former half of his reign that the composition 
of the King’s treatise took place; a few quotations from the 
best sources will give a reliable outline of the situation which 


* Henry VIII, Ch. LX, 88-89. 

* Becket’s English Reformation, Ch. XVII. 

‘English Church in the Sixteenth Century, p. 78. 

‘James Paton: British History and Papal Claims, I, 40. 

*Polydori Vergilii Urbinatis Anglice Historia Libri Vigintiseptem. lib. 
XXVII, fol. 664. As to his reliability, Mr. H. Ellis, in the preface to the 
Camden Society’s edition, says “that Polydore Vergil’s History is entirely with- 
out mistakes cannot be asserted, but they are very few.” 
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occasioned the ‘‘ Assertio.’’ Polydore Vergil, a contemporary 
Italian historian of England says* of Henry’s book and its 
title: 


‘‘Quocirea Henricus rex, qui habebat regnum suum maxime 
omnium religiosum, veritus ne uspiam labes aliqua religionis fieret, 
primum libros Lutheranos, quorum magnus jam numerus pervenerat 
in manus suorum Anglorum, comburendos curavit, deinde libellum 
contra eam doctrinam luculenter composuit misitque ad Leonem 
pontificem, . . . tum Henricum defensorum fidei appellavit, quo ille 
deinceps titulo usus est.’’ 


This statement of the large quantity of Luther’s books 
found at that early date in England is confirmed by the pro- 
hibition to read or circulate them sent by Pope Leo X to Car- 
dinal Wolsey :* 

**Et quia dicti errores et plures alii in diversis libellis per Mar- 
tinum Lutherum haeresiarcham compositis, continebantur, libellos 
ipsos in quocumque idiomate reperiebantur, damnavimus, ne libellos, 
hujusmodi errores ipsos continentes legere, imprimere, publicare, seu 
defendere, aut in domibus suis, sive aliis publicis vel privatis locis 
tenere quomodo praesumerent; quinimmo illos, statim post literarum 
nostrarum, super his editarum publicationem ubicumque forent per 
ordinarios et alios in dictis literis expressos diligenter quaesitos, 
publice et solemniter in praesentia cleri et populi, sub poenis in iisdem 
literis expressis, comburentur, ipsique Martino, ut ab omni praedica- 
tione desisteret jussimus.”’ 


The following extract describes the condemnation and burn- 
ing of Luther’s books at St. Paul’s Church, London, and com- 
plements the foregoing quotation ; it shows also that the Pope’s 
mandate was promptly and solemnly executed. It is from 
the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum (Vitell. b. 4, p. 
111) and is entitled: Pope’s Sentence against Martin Luther, 
published at London.”’ 

‘*The xij daye of Maye in the yeare of our Lord 1521, and in the 
thirteenth yeare of the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord Kinge Henry 
the eighte of that Name, the Lord Thomas Wolsey, by the grace of 
God Legate de Latere, Cardinal of Sainct Cecely and Archbishop of 
Yorke, came unto Saint Paules Chureche of London, with the most 





*Rymer’s Foedera, XIII, 742. “ Bulla Leonis X. Cardinali Eboracensi de 
potestatibus super lectione librorum Martini Lutheri.” 
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parte of the Byshops of Realme, where he was received with proces- 
sion, and sensid (incensed) by Mr. Richard Pace, then beinge Deane 
of the said Church. After which ceremonies done, there were four 
Doctors that bare a canope of cloth of gold over him goinge to the 
Highe Altar, where he made his oblacion; which done, hee proceeded 
forth as above said to the Crosse in Paules Church Yeard, where was 
ordeined a scaffold for the same cause, and he, sittinge under his 
cloth of estate which was ordeined for him, his two crosses on everie 
side of him; on his right hand sittinge on the place where hee set his 
feete, the Pope’s embassador, and nexte him the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury: on his left hand the Emperor’s Embassador, and nexte him 
the Byshop of Duresme, and all the other Byshops with other noble 
prelates sate on twoe formes outeright forthe, and ther the Byshop of 
Rochester made a sermon, by the consentinge of the whole clergie of 
England, by the commandment of the Pope, against one Martinus 
Eleuthereus, and all his workes, because hee erred sore, and spake 
against the holle faithe; and denounced them accursed which kept 
anie of his bookes, and there were manie burned in the said church 
yeard of his said bookes duringe the sermon, which ended, my Lord 
Cardinall went home to dinner with all the other prelates.’’ 


Not only was London infected with Luther’s errors, but 
they had reached Hereford at least, for in Wilkin’s Con- 
cilia’ we read of Woolsey’s order to the Bishop of Hereford 
about Luther’s books and a catalogue of forty-two errors con- 
tained in them: it is entitled as follows: ‘‘ Mandatum cardi- 
nalis Wolseii episcopo Herefordensi, de exquirendis libris M. 
Lutheri prohibitis; cum catalogo XLII errorum in iis con- 
tentorum ex. reg. Epise. Heref, fol. 66.’’ Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, a seventeenth century historian of Henry VIII. 
says :® 


‘‘Our king, being at leisure now from wars, and for the rest de- 
lighting much in learning, thought he could not give better proof 
either of his zeal or education, than to write against Luther. In this 
also he was exasperated, for that Luther had often times spoken con- 
temptuously of the learned Thomas of Acquine, who yet was so much 
in request with the King, . . . that, as Polydore hath it, he was called 
Thomisticus.’’ Roseoe, in his Life of Leo X*° adds to this and says 


‘IIT, 690. 
® Life and Reign of Henry VIII (in vol. II of Kennet’s Complete History 
of England, 3 v. fol. London, 1706), p. 85. 
* Bohn edit., II, 231. 
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‘‘such was the reception they (the new opinions of the Reformation) 
met with in this country (England), that Henry VIII who had in 
his youth devoted some portion of his time to eeclesiastical and scho- 
lastic studies, not only attempted to counteract their effects by severe 
restrictions, but condescended to enter the lists of controversy with 
Luther, in his well-known work, written in Latin and entitled ‘A 
Vindication of the Seven Sacraments.’ ’’ 

Henry then, loved theological learning in general and St. 
Thomas in particular, as its most gifted exponent; for this 
reason alone Luther must have been odious to the royal 
English theologian. Audin says:'! 

‘‘Luther again republished his insulting tirade against 
the Angel of the Schools in his ‘Captivity of the Church at 
Babylon.’ . . . All Henry’s knowledge of theology, and he was 
no bad theologian, he was indebted for to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
his inseparable companion, who, beautifully bound, occupied 
the most prominent place in his library, and which he read 
over and over again, and each time with fresh ardour; and 
his chief advisers, Fisher, Wolsey and More, were as enam- 
oured with St. Thomas as himself. . . . Happily for Henry, 
the monk, in his ‘Captivity of the Church at Babylon,’ had 
created a new dogma, whence he had excluded the sacraments 
of order, extreme unction and penance, indulgences, purga- 
tory and the papacy. ... His (Henry’s) address ‘Ad Lec- 
tores,’ which he placed at the commencement, might have been 
taken as the production of a theologian of the twelfth century. 
His aged mother had been insulted, and therefore, as an affec- 
tionate son, he had hastened to her defence.”’ 

II. The Origin of the ‘‘ Assertio.’’—On this subject Bishop 
Creighton writes as follows :!* 

‘But besides ecclesiastical ceremonies (in London), and bonfires 
of Luther’s books, Wolsey discussed with his master (Henry VIII) 
the theological aspect of Luther’s teaching. Henry showed such 
knowledge of the subject that Wolsey suggested he should express 
his views in writing. The result was that the English King entered 
the lists of theological controversy. . . . In August (1521) the book 
was printed though it was not published till it had been formally 
presented to the Pope. 


™ Loe. cit. 
% History of the Papacy during the Pericd of the Reformation, V, pp. 163-4. 
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found the work to be a collection of precious gems. ‘If kings,’ he 
writes, ‘are of this strength, farewell to us philosophers’: .. . 
Henry felt aggrieved that the English King had no title to set by the 
side of ‘Catholic’ and ‘Most Christian,’ which were enjoyed by the 
Kings of Spain and France. Wolsey represented to the Pope that 
the English King deserved some recognition of his piety and the claim 
engaged the serious attention of a consistory on June 10. There was 
no lack of suggestions: ‘Faithful,’ ‘Orthodox,’ ‘Apostolic,’ ‘Ecele- 
siastical,’ ‘Proctor,’ are some out of the number. ... The King’s 
book arrived at Rome, and on Sept. 14 was presented to the Pope, 
who read it with avidity and extolled it to the skies. But this was not 
enough to mark the importance of the occasion, and it was formally 
presented in a consistory. After this the Pope proposed ‘Defender 
of the Faith’ as a suitable title; some demurred on the ground that 
a title ought not to exceed a single word, and still hankered after the 
‘Orthodox’ or ‘Most Faithful’; but the Pope decided in favor of 
‘Defender of the Faith,’ and all agreed. . . . In a letter written by 
Pace to Wolsey, November 19 (Brewer, Calendar, 1772) the King’s 
thanks are conveyed to Wolsey for having suggested this work. 
Doubtless the King consulted with others, chiefly with Fisher, but 
there is no reason to doubt that the work was substantially his own.’’ 
Pallavicini® also declares that Cardinal Wolsey asked the Pope for 
some extraordinary title for Henry. 


An interesting and rare account of the origin of the 
‘‘Assertio’’? is given in a quaint old Latin book" entitled 
“The Annals of England.’’ 


“‘The King having written a booke against Martin Luther, sent it 
as a present to Pope Leo the Tenth. . . . Henry being offended with 
Luther’s new (as the world then deemed them) Tenets, thought it 
would prove to his honor, by writing against Luther, to manifest his 
learning and piety to the world. Hereupon under his name a book 
was set forth, better beseeming some antient and deep divine, than a 
youthful prince (whom although he earnestly endeavoured it, yet his 
affairs would not permit to bury himselfe among his books), which 
many thought to have been compiled by Sir Tho. More, some by the 
3ishop of Rochester, and others (not without cause) suspected to be 
the worke of some other great scholer. . . . This booke was so accept- 
able to the Pope, that according to the example of Alexander the Six 


* Hist. du Concile de Trente, I, 676. 
“The work of Francis Lord Bishop of Hereford, englished by Morgan 
Godwyn, p. 47. 
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who entitled the King of Spain ‘Catholic’; and of that Pope, whoso- 
ever he were, that gave the French King the title of ‘Most Christian’: 
he decreed to grace King Henry and his successors with that honour- 
able one of ‘Defender of the Faith,’ which severall titles are by these 
prinees to this day.’’ 


The historian Speed'® seems to belittle the worth of the 
title and the king’s personal merit: 


“*Carolus, Henricus, vivant, defensor uterque, 
Henricus fidei, Carolus Ecclesiae. 


‘‘Why the titles ‘Defender of the Church and Faith’ were attrib- 
uted unto these two Princes is no marvell; for Charles chosen Em- 
perour was scarcely confirmed, but, to purchase the Pope’s favour, he 
directed forth a solemne Writ of outlawry against Martin Luther, who 
then had given a great blow to the Papal Crowne. And King Henry 
likewise was renowned in Rome, for writing a Booke against the said 
Luther; uppropping the tottering or downe-cast countenance of the 
Pope’s pardons; which Luther shrewdly had shaken; the Pope there- 
fore, to show himselfe a kinde father unto those his sonnes, gave them 
these titles, which in truth were none other, than the same which they 
swore unto, when the Crownes of their empires were first set upon 
their heads.”’ 


Luther had said in his ‘‘ Babylonian Captivity’’: ‘‘I must 
now deny that there are seven sacraments, and bind them to 
three—baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and penance.’’ Apropos 
of this denial, Canon Flanagan gives the following account?® of 
the occasion of the king’s treatise: 

‘‘Henry VIII himself, assisted, it is thought by Wolsey, 
and Fisher the bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, 
wrote a treatise upon the seven sacraments against Luther. 
The latter speedily answered, never being at a loss, if not for 
arguments at least for fitting words. His answer was replied 
to by Sir Thomas More. Again he (Luther) took up the pen. 
. . . It was in acknowledgment of this defence of the Church’s 
doctrine that Henry received from the Pope what his succes- 
sors have tenaciously retained, the title of ‘‘Defender of the 
Faith.’’ It appears that sometime before writing the treatise, 
he had sued for the title of ‘‘Most Christian’’ which Julius 


* History of Great Britain, p. 991. 
* History of the Church in England, II, 24-25. 
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II had threatened to withdraw from the schismatical Louis 
XII. Disappointed in this, he presented his treatise to Leo 
X, for his examination and approval, and petitioned for the 
other title, promising to be equally zealous against Luther’s 
followers in England as against Luther himself. It was 
granted after ‘mature deliberation’ by Leo in 1521, and again 
by Clement in 1524.”’ 

III. The Motive of the ‘‘ Assertio.’’—As to the motive for 
which the ‘‘Assertio’’ was composed, Ellis says: ‘‘ Henry’s 
book was not written to get the title but was seized upon as 
a clinching argument for obtaining the title which had been 
asked—the book being all the while in preparation, but not 
formally for that purpose.’’ Fr. Bridgett thinks that Henry 
acted from a high and pure intention—1. e., the defence of the 
Church. He says:!? 

‘‘In 1520 Luther published his treatise called the ‘Baby- 
lonian Captivity’ in which he finally broke with the Church, 
railed at the Pope, and called on the world to embrace an 
entirely new religion, under the name of genuine Christianity. 

‘‘In 1521 Henry printed his book ealled ‘Defence of the 
Seven Sacraments’; Luther replied in a treatise so scurrilous 
that it probably has no parallel in literature. Certainly such 
language had never before been addressed to a King or prince. 
It cannot be said that Henry had drawn this upon his own 
head. He had not attacked Luther, but stepped in as the 
Church’s champion to ward off the blows Luther was aiming 
at her. On the whole, his defence is dignified, and he uses 
language no stronger than had been used in all ages, by saints 
and doctors, against inventors of novelties and disturbers of 
unity. In this book of Henry’s More has no other share than 
that, after it was written, he had arranged the index.”’ 

Seebohm discards the motive given by Gairdner.’* Ac- 
cording to the latter Henry ‘‘declared to More a secret reason 
for maintaining it (the Pope’s Supremacy) so strongly; of 
which reason Sir Thomas had never heard before, and which 
must remain to us a matter of speculation.’’ In the following 
paragraph he undertakes to fathom this secret motive of the 
King: 


Life of Thomas More, pp. 210-212. 
* Op. cit., p. 79. 
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‘‘T propose in this paper!® to inquire what was the motive 
which induced Henry VIII to write his celebrated book against 
Luther. The motive hitherto assigned—that of earning the 
title of Defender of the Faith,—does not, upon consideration, 
seem to me a sufficiently strong one. ... Henry, knowing 
that the validity of his own marriage (with Catharine of Ara- 
gon) and Mary’s legitimacy, depended upon the validity of 
the Papal power of dispensation, would be likely to regard 
the attack of Luther upon the Papal power, when in 1521 it 
assumed so dangerous an attitude, as a question of personal 
importance to himself. He had, indeed, abundant reason to 
insert in his book against Luther passages which appeared 
unwisely strong to the mind of Sir Thomas More, as yet unin- 
itiated into royal secrecy, and at the same time skeptical of 
the divine authority of the Papal jurisdiction. What, then, 
was this ‘secret cause’ of which More ‘had never heard before,’ 
and which, when divulged, proved the turning-point in his 
views on this subject? The conjecture may at least be haz- 
arded that it also related to the King’s marriage. It is not 
only possible, but also most probable, that More, relying 
upon Catharine’s assertion previous to her marriage, shared 
in the popular view that the impediment to the marriage was 
one merely of ecclesiastical law, and not an impediment jure 
divino. And it is obvious that in this popular view of the 
nature of the impediment it was one which the Pope could 
well be considered as able to dispense with by virtue of the 
power vested in him by the common consent of Christendom, 
whether the Papal. supremacy were of divine institution or 
not. The seeret which Henry divulged to More may there- 
fore have been, what afterwards became the ground for the 
divorce, viz., that the previous marriage with Prince Arthur 
having been consummated was an impediment jure divino, 
and consequently, could not be dispensed with by the Pope 
unless the Papal power of dispensation were held to be jure 
divino.’’?° 


#“ Sir Thomas More and Henry VIII’s Book against Luther,” Fortnightly 
Review, January—June, 1868. 

*Era of the Protestant Revolution, New York, 1874, p. 172 sqq. The ex- 
ecution of the Duke of Buckingham at this time by Henry, is attributed by 
Seebohm to Buckingham’s having spoken of the validity of Henry’s marriage with 
Kathrine. 
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ASSERTIO VII SACRAMENTORUM OF HENRY VIII. 3951 


Mr. Brown?! seems inspired by the same idea when he 
writes that Henry was not sincere in his book, especially about 
the authority of the Pope, but that he had an ‘‘ulterior aim.’’ 

What truth is in this alleged motive it is surely difficult, 
not to say impossible, to decide, for while Henry’s after life 
would incline one to believe him capable of a deep ulterior 
purpose, his earlier life would lead one to believe him sincere 
and earnest. Was his motive in writing the ‘‘Assertio’’ to 
save his own English people and Europe from the new relig- 
ious movement? Was it to check Luther, or at least to be 
avenged on him? Was it to obtain a papal title? Was it to 
strengthen the foundation of the Papal authority? The latter 
may have been the predominant motive in the King’s mind, 
without exclusion of the others; the relative force of each it 
would be difficult now to estimate with any degree of accuracy. 


Lovis O’Donovan. 
THE CATHEDRAL, BALTIMORE. 


* Transactions Roy. Hist. Society, VIII, 257. 


(To be continued.) 
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Dr Philipp Hergenroether’s Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirch- 
enrechts, zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Von Dr. Joseph Holl- 
weck. Freiburg: Herder, 1905. 8°, pp. xx + 949. 


Not the least significant of the phases of modern German Catholic 
literary activity is the great number of excellent manuals of Canon 
Law that have appeared since the Kulturkampf. There occur to us 
at onee the names of Vering, Laemmer, Aichner, von Scherer, Heiner, 
Gerlach, Sagmiiller, not to speak of others who have distinguished 
themselves by special works of much importance, especially from the 
historico-ecanonical point of view. It seems only another confirma- 
tion of the intense thirst for positive knowledge that, during the last 
three decades, has been exhibiting itself in the cultivation of eeclesi- 
astical archeology, philology, church-history, liturgy, and other sci- 
ences. Among these German manuals of Canon Law that of Dr. 
Philipp Hergenroether, who died in 1890 as professor of this science 
in the Bavarian Seminary of Eichstatt, has held a high place since its 
first publication in 1880. It now appears in a second edition due to 
the affection and the learning of his successor at Eichstatt, Dr. Holl- 
weck, or rather, to be just, it is in one sense an entirely new work 
that lies before us since it is double in size, and is, to the extent of 
nearly three quarters, the product of Dr. Hollweck’s pen. He has, 
however, retained intact the first and fundamental part—the general 
doctrine concerning the nature of the Church as a perfect and inde- 
pendent society, the principles that govern the relations of Church 
and State, the historical development (to the present day) of those 
relations, and the relations of the Church to other religious associa- 
tions. We have here the theological basis of the vast system of eccle- 
siastical discipline as it has come down through many centuries, the 
deposit as it were of absolute principle, inalienable conviction and 
intangible ‘‘Grundrecht,’’ that has been saved from a hundred great 
historical conflicts, and at last made evident to all the children of the 
Church, if not to all her opponents. Dr. Hollweck takes pride in 
proclaiming his fidelity at all times to the spirit and method of his 
famous teacher, even in the special section of the work, where the 
constant changes in positive ecclesiastical law called most strongly for 
a corresponding modification of the text ef this manual. 
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In the first or general section of Dr. Hergenroether’s work he treats 
the nature of the Church as a society, and deals in turn with its 
divine formation, purpose and scope, its properties and ‘‘notes’’ or 
means of recognition, its divine origin, the primacy of Peter, the 
apostolate, the necessity of an apostolic succession, the bishop of 
Rome as the successor of Peter, the episcopate as successors to the 
Apostolic College, episcopate and priesthood, the monarchical con- 
stitution of the Church, and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. In the 
second section, a first chapter deals with the origin, distinction, inde- 
pendence and coordination, respectively, of the ecclesiastical and civil 
power; of law and state, and obedience to law in both orders; of 
ecclesiastical authority in temporal matters; of civil magistrates, their 
relations to the Church, the necessity of a mutually helpful harmony, 
and the limits of each power; of concordats, and errors concerning 
the relations of Church and State. The second chapter discusses the 
historical relations of Christianity and the civil power, under heathen 
and Christian emperors of Rome, during the Germanic-Christian 
medieval period, first as allies and then as gradually more and more 
inimical to one another; after the Reformation, in Catholic and 
Protestant states. Then come considerations on Gallicanism, Febro- 
nianism, Josephism, and their modern equivalent, the theory of the 
state’s jura majestatica over the Church. At the end he treats of 
the modern econecordats and the actual relations of both orders, prin- 
cipally in Europe. The third chapter deals with the relations of the 
Church to other religious associations, under the following rubrics: 
the Chureh and the unbaptized, non-Catholic Christians, communi- 
catio in saeris, views of civil legislators and statesmen, the historical 
development of these relations before and since the Reformation, the 
modern state and its theory of absolute religious equality before 
the law. 

In the second book of the general introduction, the author treats 
of the sourees of the Canon Law. A first section deals with the 
broadest theory of the science, i. e., with the fundamental notions of 
law, privilege, dispensation, and the most general forms in which 
legislation is clothed (canons, constitutions, rescripts, ete.). A second 
section deals with what the author calls material sources of canon-law 
(fontes essendi), i. e., papal, conciliar and synodal legislation; cus- 
tom, ‘‘vigens ecclesiew disciplina,’’ scientifie interpretation, civil legis- 
lation. In a third section he treats of the formal sources of Canon 
Law (fontes eognoseendi), i. e., of the long historical process by which 
its provisions passed gradually into their present conditions. Every 
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theological student, and every civil law student for that matter, should 
know something about the origins of ecclesiastical legislation in the 
earliest period of the Church, in the centuries from the Council of 
Niece (325) to Charlemagne (d. 814), from Pseudo-Isidore to Gra- 
tian (850-1150), and finally the wonderful codification of it all in 
the Corpus Juris Canonici during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. In a last paragraph of this section the author deals with the 
historical developments of Canon Law since the Council of Con- 
stance (1418), conciliar and papal legislation, decrees of Roman Con- 
gregations, and civil legislation. 

In the second part of the work, the doctrine is expounded under 
three general headings, Constitution, Government, and Administra- 
tion. Under the first are treated the ecclesiastical hierarchy in all its 
degrees, the religious orders, ecclesiastical associations, and eclesias- 
tical offices (benefices). Under the second heading is given the ecele- 
siastical teaching concerning the judicial power in general, the canon- 
ical tribunals and procedure, the punishment of crimes and delicts, 
censure, poene, and the various kinds of possible clerical offences 
against the law. Under the third heading the manual deals with the 
administration of the teaching office of the Church, of public divine 
service, and of liturgical actions. Then follows the treatment of the 
sacred things,’’ notably the sacraments. 
Many pages (684-829) are devoted to the sacrament of Marriage—the 
other sacraments are sufficiently treated in a relatively small space 
(672-684). <A final and important section deals with the subject of 
ecclesiastical property (834-913), and is worthy of close and attentive 
perusal, though its matter is of less practical value in our American 


ee 


ecclesiastical legislation on 


conditions. 

This manual is something more than a mere reminder of the 
teacher’s instruction in the class-hour; it is a kind of ‘‘Summa’”’ of 
the Canon Law, serviceable at all times and in all places by reason of 
its calm scientific objectivity, its peculiar fulness, its combination of 
correct statement with perspicuous diction, its constant attention to 
three things: the law and its evidences, the history of the law, and 
modern scientific discussion of both text and history. Its doctrine 
is that of the Catholie Church, nor is its temper other than hers. The 
work is throughout remarkable for equitable poise of judgment, 
moderation of expression, reserve in very delicate or dubious matters, 
and a pacific spirit that is by no means the equivalent of timidity or 
weakness. The Seminary of Eichstatt and the clergy of that ven- 
erable diocese are to be congratulated that their ancient reputation 
for good doctrine concerning the ‘‘forma eleri’’ is justified by this 
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fine work that will for many years bear, to the Old World and the 
New, the evidences of their attachment to that ideal which the legisla- 
tion of the Church never ceases to assert and promote. 

THomAsS J. SHAHAN. 


Gregory the Great, His Place in History and Thought, By F. 
fomes Dudden, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New 

York: Longmans, 1905. 2 vols. 8°, pp. xvi + 476, 473. 

In these two stately volumes that number nearly one thousand 
pages Mr. Dudden has executed a task of more than ordinary impor- 
tance. He has placed himself on a commanding height along the line 
of demareation between the Graeco-Roman world and medieval Chris- 
tendom, and from this coign of vantage has described for his contem- 
poraries one phase of the general movement of religious life and 
thought in a century that yields to none in human history for the 
number and importance of historical events, situations, personalities 
and problems. This dominating height is the career of Pope Gregory 
the Great (540-604). With very great skill the entire life of this 
extraordinary man is reproduced, but in such a manner that the 
reader seems less to be reading a dry printed narrative written thir- 
teen centuries after Gregory’s death than to look through an accurate 
mirror at the man as he moved and worked amid the ideas, institu- 
tions, men and currents of his time. The author, indeed, admits that 
he has been concerned to produce, along with the life of Gregory ‘‘in 
some degree a work of reference on the Gregorian Age.’’ It will be 
admitted by competent eritics that he has made good his hope, and 
that we have heneeforth in English a work that need not fear com- 
parison with such permanent compositions as Dr. Hodgkin’s ‘‘Italy 
and her Invaders’’ and Professor Bury’s ‘‘History of the Lower 
Roman Empire.’’ Taken as a whole, it combines what is best in two 
great masters of historical research and narrative, Gibbon and Taine. 
From the former it borrows large and picturesque treatment and 
philosophie attitude, from the latter the cult of detail, accurate ob- 
servation and erudite juxtaposition of the multitudinous odd frag- 
ments that are too frequently all that remains to us of any given 
epoch. It may also be added that this work is another worthy speci- 
men of the best English historical style, a creation doubtless of the 
great liberal reviews of the nineteenth century in its first half, and 
of the peculiar society to whose tastes and interests they long appealed. 
It unites judicial dignity and measure with color and feeling, and 
never loses sight of the general and common in its treatment of details. 
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If we turn to Jaffé’s ‘‘Regesta Romanorum Pontificum’’ we shall 
see that no pope of Christian antiquity has left us so much peculiarly 
authoritative material, from which to reconstruct his life, as Gregory 
the Great. His valuable Registrum or Letter-Book, ‘‘Epistolarum 
Libri XIV,’’ has reached us, containing some 848 letters that cover 
the entire period of his reign and leave untouched few of the large 
temporal questions of the day, while they are a true mirror of con- 
temporary ecclesiastical conditions as seen from the Chair of Peter. 
The Maurist edition in Migne is now made antiquated by the scholarly 
and final edition begun by P. Ewald and finished by L. Hartmann 
(Mon. Germ. Hist: Greg. Pape I. Registrum Epist. I-II. Berlin, 
1891-1899). His genuine writings, pastoral, homiletic, exegetical, are 
also extant, and in them the personal note is quite prominent; luckily 
the doubtful or spurious works current under his name are of little 
importance for his life. That became soon an object of interest to 
ecclesiastics. His contemporary, Gregory of Tours, ineorporated in 
his ‘‘Historia Franeorum’’ some information about his illustrious 
namesake at Rome. The compiler of the ‘‘Liber Pontificalis,’’ a 
quasi-contemporary, inserted in that curious work a short life of 
Gregory and shortly after Spanish writers, Isidore of Seville and 
Ildephonsus of Toledo, added him to the literary portraits with which 
they supplemented the ‘‘De viris illustribus’’ of St. Jerome. <A hun- 
dred years later the Lombard historian, Paul the Deacon, wrote a 
short but quite accurate ‘‘life’’ of the great pope. The Roman 
Chureh itself was moved to produce an account of its distinguished 
son. In the latter part of the ninth century Pope John VIII (872- 
882) requested John, a Roman deacon, to write that ‘‘ Vita Gregorii”’ 
(Migne PL. LX XV) which has since been the principal source of our 
knowledge. Within the last few decades the historical world has been 
mildly stirred by an ancient life of Gregory written in England about 
713 and by some anonymous monk of Whitby. It was discovered by 
Ewald in an ancient manuscript collection of saints’ lives belonging 
to the monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland, and was first published in 
1886. Since then Dom Gasquet has given us an English edition of 
this little tribute whose importance, he tells us, lies chiefly in the fact 
that it is ‘‘a record of essentially English tradition in regard to the 
saint .. . the source and first authority for the most notable miracu- 
lous occurrences reported of St. Gregory.’’ Finally, no modern his- 
torian could omit such chronicles and biographies, Western and By- 
zantine, as contain material pertinent to the pontificate of Gregory. 

These are the materials that Mr. Dudden disposed of, not to speak 
of the ‘‘literature’’ or previous attempts in modern times to depict 
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from the same sources the life of Gregory, or certain phases of the 
same. The ‘‘few books of any importance’’ in English he enumerates 
(p. xiv): the foreign productions are to-day most easily found in the 
second editions of Chevalier and Potthast. 

An extensive introduction of 224 pages places before our eyes the 
sixth century of our era. With really consummate skill our author 
has collected from a hundred sources and effectively disposed about 
all available information concerning Rome and Constantinople, the 
Lombard invaders, the civil, social, and academic conditions, imperial 
and ecclesiastical politics, the monastic life at Rome, and other factors 
of the training and early career of the great noble with whom came 
to an end, typically, the immemorial citizenship of the Roman City. 
Mr. Dudden pays due tribute to the labors of Diehl, Duchesne, Weise, 
Grisar, and others; his own work will in the future deserve honorable 
mention. Few readers appreciate the hard and honest labor, the 
trained historical sense of truth, order, and proportion, the accurate 
insight born of study and become an instinct, which such brilliant 
pages presuppose. I point out, haphazard, the ‘‘Angli and Angeli’’ 
story (pp. 196-197) and the account (pp. 211-221) of the Roman 
pestilence of 589. Like Montalembert’s famous ‘‘Introduction’’ to 
Saint Elizabeth, these chapters might easily stand by themselves— 
they exhaust their own high theme, and have therefore an intrinsic, 
general, and durable worth apart from the service they render to 
any minor subject within the same period. It would be small and 
ungracious to pick flaws or point out a rare omission or defect in so 
excellent a piece of historical narrative. 

A little more than one half of these two volumes (535 pp.) is 
taken up with the actual story of Gregory’s pontificate. The exposé 
of facts is based on a very full use of the pope’s letters and works; 
very lengthy translations are often made from them, and when neces- 
sary sufficient side-light is drawn from contemporary records, docu- 
ments and monuments, chronicles and biographies. Indeed, it is 
truly a documentary history that we are reading. It opens nobly and 
properly with a view of Gregory’s idea of his task, taken from his 
‘*Regula Pastoralis,’’ and proceeds to show how he put into practice 
these convictions, at Rome, in Italy and Sicily, in temporal and spirit- 
ual dealings with the Western and the Eastern churches, in matters 
of ecclesiastical discipline and the administration of the great estates 
of the Roman Church. The greatest land-owner in Europe was also 
the mouthpiece of the Gospel in his dealings with his farmers and 
tenants scattered through Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and elsewhere. Circum- 
stances compelled him to become a statesman and to stand forth for 
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Italy as Leo the Great had done before Attila. Mr. Dudden treats at 
length of the pope’s relations with the Lombards, the new rulers of 
Northern Italy,.and the Franks, then moving slowly and painfully 
out of their native fierceness, avarice and immorality. It was truly 
a period of universal upheaval, and our author is both candid and 
equitable in his dealings with the episodes of Phoeas and Brunehilde. 
Having caught the spirit and aims of the great pope, he rises easily 
above the hateful and malicious insinuations of writers whose cold 
hearts were never touched by the noble enthusiasm of humanity in 
Christ Jesus, such as it appeared to Gregory. In the chapter on 
‘*Gregory’s Missionary Labours’’ is told (II, pp. 99-141) the story 
of the conversion of England. Seldom have we read more moving 
pages—even the ‘‘hors d’cuvre’’ of St. Columba is weleome for the 
sympathetie portrait it gives of the ‘‘fine old Irish missionary and 
saint’? who represented in distant Iona the Master that Augustine 
had been sent to announce. 

At the same time we must take exception to the very positive 
statement (II, 144) that Augustine was aiming, in his dealings with 
the Welsh monasteries, at the ‘‘imposition of a foreign yoke which it 
(the Welsh Church) had never hitherto at any time admitted.’’ The 
intimate relations and mutual esteem of the early Irish and Welsh 
churches forbid us to believe that the latter differed, in so essential} 
a point, from the former. Bishop Greith in his ‘‘ Altirische Kirche”’ 
(1867) showed conclusively that the Columban churches reeognized 
the Roman supremacy. Cardinal Moran did as much in his fine 
work (1879) on the ‘‘Origin, Doctrine and Discipline of the Early 
Irish Chureh,’’ and John Salmon has embodied the gist of their 
rgument in his ‘‘ Ancient Irish Church’’ (Dublin, Gill, 1897; pp. 26- 
7). It remains true, in spite of much toilsome and hostile learning, 
that the early British Chureh was not formally and consciously 
separated from the See of Peter, but that it recognized the same. 
If the evidences therefor in the fifth and sixth centuries are few, it is 
owing to the frightful disorder into which all Britain fell during that 
period as a result of the Saxon invasions. In the same chapter Mr. 
Dudden (II, 140) doubts the authenticity of St. Patrick’s Letter to 
Coroticus. This is regrettable, for few other scholars any longer 
refuse to admit its genuinity.t. In his life of St. Patrick (London, 
1905) Mr. Bury says (p. 228) that ‘‘the genuineness of the document 
seems to be written on its face as in the case of the Confession; that 
a falsification should have taken this form would be inexplicable.’’ 


a 
0 


‘Cf. a critical edition of this text by Rev. N. J. White in Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1904. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Dudden does not doubt the authenticity 
of the famous ‘‘Responsa’’ of St. Gregory to St. Augustine, that 
‘‘rule and eode of Christian missions’’ according to Montalembert. 
Our author deals with it (II, 130-137) at length, and asserts that the 
authenticity of this masterly document, with its evidence of the good 
sense, good feeling, and statesman-like ability of the writer, is now 
admitted by the majority of scholars. It was first published by Saint 
Bede (H. E. I, 27) for whom it may have been transcribed either 
from the original at Canterbury or from the archives of the Roman 
Church.? 

Very important and thorough is the third part of this monu- 
mental work in which Mr. Dudden systematizes (II, 285-444) the 
theology of Gregory the Great. We agree with the writer in the 
Tablet (February 3, 1906, p. 170) when he says that this is an 
admirable presentation of the pope’s teachings, consecutive and 
luminous, and betrays an efficient theological training. Here and 
there, however, Mr. Dudden departs from the objective attitude which 
he has alsewhere rigorously observed, and injects conclusions and 
comments whose accuracy Catholic historical theologians will chal- 
lenge, e. g. (II, 333), where he charges St. Gregory with ‘‘an inade- 
quate eoneeption of the perfection of our Lord’s humanity, and an 
insufficient recognition of the claims of the Kenosis.’’ Apart from 
this and some few other similar blemishes, the two chapters on 
‘“Gregory’s Theology’’ and ‘‘Gregory’s Doctrine of Man and the 
Means of Grace’’ offer to every theologian a model of equitable doe- 
trinal statement couched in a diction at once pure, clear, and forcible. 
Would that we had a good number of Catholie writers who could, or 
would, deal similarly with other epoch-making Latin Fathers, e. g 
Saint Ambrose and Saint Leo the Great! 

Two fine indexes (pp. 445-470) close this work—one a general 
index of its contents, and the other a special index to the life, works, 
and doctrine of Gregory. The latter index is simply of incaleulable 
utility; by means of it the entire personality of this pope is at the 
disposal of any student for any theme or purpose that it can illustrate. 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 


se 


? Greg. M. Ep. XI, 64 (56a). Cf. Mommsen, Neues Archiv. f. alt. d. 
Gieschichtskunde, XVII, 390, 595; Duchesne, “Origines du Culte Chrétien” 
(1889), 93-94, also the English translation of the same (London, 1903), p. 100. 
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Saint Francois de Borgia (1510-1572). Par Pierre Suau (Les 
Saints). Leecoffre: Paris, 1905. 8°, pp. 204. 

Saint Colomban (ca. 540-615). Par l’abbé Eugene Martin (Les 
Saints). Leeoffre: Paris. 8°, pp. 199. 


1. In some two hundred pages Fr. Suau has given us an excellent 
portrait of the third general of the Society of Jesus, to whom it owes 
so much of its marvelous success in the sixteenth century. Courtier, 
statesman and saint, this grandee of Spain occupies a foremost place 
in the political and religious history of his own time. Fr. Suau has 
restored him to his actual surroundings, and thus enables us to appre- 
ciate the causes and conditions of the influence which this saintly 
Borgia exercised in the large province of the generalate of the Society. 
His malodorous family name, remarks our author, attracts the world’s 
attention in its italianized members, but very little is ever heard of 
the saint ‘‘who repaired the faults of his ancestors and rehabilitated 
their name.’’ The narrative proper is based on the contemporary 
accounts of Vasquez (1586) and Ribadeneyra (1592), both of whom 
knew St. Francis, but neither of whom proceeded critically, though 
the latter is the more honest and sincere. In the next century Sacchini 
and Nieremberg made use of these lives, in different measure, the 
latter simply copying Vasquez, and even going so far as to suppress 
certain admissions of this author concerning Alexander VI. Toward 
the end of the seventeenth century appeared the lives of Verjus (1672) 
and of Bartoli, in 1702 that of Cienfuegos quite rich in documents, 
but over-rhetorical and exaggerated. Fr. Suau has been able to 
utilize the official Borgia correspondence in the archives of Simancas 
and at Paris—they reveal in the Viceroy of Catalonia and the Duke 
of Gandia quite another person from the one earlier biographers have 
depicted. The eighteen volumes of the register of the saint’s general- 
ate of the Society are yet in its Roman archives; other unedited docu- 
ments in the same repository are capable of throwing new light on his 
religious life. Fr. Suau has also made good use of numerous docu- 
ments in the ‘‘Monumenta Historica 8S. J.’’ now being pubished by the 
Jesuits of Madrid. Unfortunately the private archives of the house 
of Gandia, belonging to the Dukes of Osufia, are yet inaccessible. It 
is our author’s intention to carry on, with all sincerity, the prepara- 
tion of a more complete and every way satisfactory life of Saint 
Francis—he admits frankly that he is yet ignorant of many matters 
and situations, a knowledge of which is needed to fully explain the 
career of a man in every way remarkable and influential. 

2. St. Columbanus has always attracted the attention of French 
hagiographers—our readers will recall at once the eloquent pages 
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of Montalembert, and perhaps those of Gorini in his ‘‘Défense de 
\‘Eglise’’ from the misrepresentations of Henri Martin and others. 
In this small book the Abbé Eugéne Martin treats with learning, his- 
torical skill and sympathy, our famous Irish saint who appears to 
him as ‘‘an original and even eccentric personality, in every way 
curious, striking, and characteristic of his race and time’’ (p. vi), 
and again as a ‘‘legislator of monasticism, an apostle of penance, the 
propagator of auricular confession and a rugged censor of princes and 
peoples’’ (p. 198). Of the admirable life of Columbanus by his dis- 
ciple Jonas, Abbé Martin says that it holds ‘‘le premier rang parmi 
les beaux monuments hagiographiques du VII siécle.’’ It needs to be 
read in connection with four other lives of Jonas—those of St. Attala, 
St. Eustasius, St. Fara and St. Bertulf—holy men of the same epoch 
in whom the spirit of Columbanus was transferred to medieval 
Franee. Their text, originally edited by Mabillon and reprinted in 
Migne (PL. LXXXVII) is now scientifically established by the fine 
labors of Br. Krusech in the fourth volume of the ‘‘Seriptores Rerum 
Merovingicarum’’ (Mon. Germ. Hist.). The writings and the letters 
of St. Columbanus have been used to good effect by our author—his 
work is indeed one ‘‘of good faith,’’ and ‘‘serious documentation,”’ 
‘*Elle est écrite,’’ he says, ‘‘avee le seul souci de la verité, et si elle 
ne dissimule ni les défauts ni les fautes, elle s’efforce, par 1’exposé 
loyal des cireonstanees, d’expliquer, sinon de justifier une conduite 
qui souvent, au premier abord, peut sembler inexplicable.’’ The 
monasteries founded by Columbanus at Luxeuil, Fontanes and Bobbio, 
became in reality ‘‘seminaires universels’’ from which issued nearly 
all the brave apostles, preachers, reformers, and popular tribunes of 
this rude and lawless epoch in Gaul. While omitting no modern 
study of even slight importance, Abbé Martin has extracted from the 
original sources whatever could help to place before us this marvelous 
Irish civilizer of the Franks, Burgundians and Lombards. 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Der Index der Verbotenen Biicher, in seiner neuen Fassung, 
dargelegt und rechtlich-historisch gewiirdigt. Von Joseph Hil- 
gers, S.J. Freiburg: Herder, 1904. 8°, pp. xxi + 638. 


Among the commentaries called forth by the new (1900) ‘‘ Index 
librorum prohibitorum’’ of Leo XIII, and his Brief ‘‘Officiorum ac 
Munerum’’ (1897), the work of Fr. Hilgers seems to be by far the 
most important, touching as it does on the numerous questions of 
canon law, moral theology and church history that are raised by 
the study of prohibitive ecclesiastical legislation concerning books. 
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The reader will find here a lengthy and accurate description of the 
new legislation of Leo XIII, with reference to all its documents, then 
a brief history of the ‘‘Index’’ of forbidden books, an apology for 
the ecclesiastical legislation, a German translation of the new ‘‘ Rules 
of the Index’’ with a commentary, a study on the relations of Cath- 
olie savants to these rules, a translation of the Bull of Benedict XIV, 


’ concerning the examination and condemna- 


“‘Sollicita ae Provida,’ 
tion of books, an account of the actual workings of the Congregation 
of the Index, chapters descriptive of the new ‘‘Index”’ in all its de- 
tails, and of the books prohibited in the nineteenth century, a classi- 
fication of condemned authors, an account of female condemned au- 
thors, a defence of the ‘‘Index’’ from the numerous attacks made 
on it in the last fifty years, and a chapter on ‘‘The Index and the 
Jesuits.”’ Then follows a rare, and perhaps unique, account of 
book-censorship outside the Roman Chureh (pp. 206-402). Fr. 
Hilgers traces at great length the history of book-censorship in Eng- 
Jand, Holland, the Northern kingdoms, Switzerland, France, and Ger- 
many, needless to say with what edification and curious results. An 
‘*Index’’ of some kind has existed everywhere, and is yet among the 
‘‘instrumenta regni’’ of every European government. Finally he 
has arranged in chronological order all the books in the new Index, 
from 1575 to 1900, and adds the works condemned from 1900 to 1903. 


This is a very serviceable piece of work, and will be highly appreci- 
ated by all who have oceasion to look up the works actually prohibited. 
Fr. Hilgers adds to his book a long series of important decuments, con- 
cerning the prohibition of books and the Congregation of the Index. 
The earliest papal documents date from 1479 and 1487. Some of the 
documents here printed pertain to earlier editions of the ‘‘ Index 


9? 


librorum prohibitorum,’’ some deal with the origins of the Congrega- 
tien of the Index, and others concern certain special cases of con- 
cemnation. Notable among the latter, and here printed for the first 
time, is the Brief of Innocent XI (May 26, 1689) in favor of Cardinal 
Matteo Petrucci, whose pro-Quietistie writings had been condemned. 
After his due submission, the pope issued the aforesaid document for 
the purpose of protecting the Cardinal against any future inconven- 
ience likely to result from his condemnation. 

There are also (p. 574) two letters of filial submission from 
Rosmini (1849-1850), and an interesting tribute to the wisdom of the 
Index from Gioberti’s ‘‘Introduzione allo studio della filosofia’’ (2d 
ed., 1844, I, 319). In spite of a certain lack of order and proportion, 
and an air of ‘‘miscellaneousness,’’ and repetition, this work is very 
valuable for canonists and eeclesiastica]l historians. Its learning is 
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extensive and richly ‘‘documented,’’ its apologetic pages numerous 
and stocked with many good arguments and illustrations, its spirit 
equitable and generous. At the same time its rich material could 
well be recast into a smaller and more orderly book. 

THomAs J. SHAHAN. 


De Dignitate et Officiis Episcoporum et Praelatorum. Tractatus 
canonico-moralés, cura et studio Fr. Joseph Calasanctii Cardinalis 
Vives. Rome: Fr. Pustet, 1905. 8°, pp. 336. 

It was in every way an admirable idea of Cardinal Vivés y Tuto 
to prepare for the special use of the Catholic episcopate a manual 
that should forever have its place clearly marked beside the numerous 
excellent modern manuals on the duties of the priesthood. The 
eminent author has executed his task with a fine tact, equalled only 
by the learning that all theologians have long admired in the author 
of admirable commentaries and compilations that deal with the Pater 
Noster, the Breviary, the Magnificat, Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, 
and other subjects of special ecclesiastical interest. While the order, 
office, and experience of this distinguished ecclesiastie would amply 
justify the direct discourse, he chooses to efface his personality be- 
hind the official utterances of the episcopate itself, the formal legisla- 
tion of the Church, and the writings of holy and learned reformers. 
Several pages (33-44) are taken up with the admirable ‘‘Monita”’ of 
St. Bonaventure, taken from his work ‘‘De Sex Alis Seraphim.’’ 
Then follow the ‘‘Admonitio’’ of the Ven. Robert Bellarmine, S.J., 
to his nephew, the Bishop of Teano, and the ‘‘Sermo’’ of St. Ber- 
nadine of Sienna ‘‘De Rectoribus et Prelatis vel pro Synodo.’’ Other 
important considerations concerning the episcopal office are extracted 
(pp. 213-234) from the provincial councils of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The duties of metropolitans are illustrated (pp. 
235-248) from the decrees of provincial councils in more recent times, 
to which are added the instructive admonitions of the Plenary Council 
of the South American Church held at Rome in 1899. The work 
opens appropriately with ‘‘Monita Generalia ad Prelatos utriusque 
Cleri,’’ in thirty-two chapters. These pages (1-32) are a little en- 
cyclopedia of wise direction and suggestion, drawn from the writings 
of the Fathers, the saints, the doctors, and approved theologians of 
the Catholic Church, and disposed with all the art and compilatory 
skill that are peculiar to Cardinal Vivés. Perhaps the most service- 
able element of a very serviceable book is the ‘‘Summula Canonum”’’ 
(pp. 249-274), in which may be found a digest, under ninety appro- 
priate rubries, of positive ecclesiastical legislation concerning the ad- 
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ministration of the bishop’s office. For this alone the work of 
Cardinal Vivés will always be in demand, as offering what a medieval 
compiler would eall a ‘‘Speculum’’ or mirror of the supreme ecclesi- 
astical theory and praxis concerning the administration of the Church, 
both spiritual and temporal. Over all the writings of Cardinal Vivés 
one might place the motto: pietas docta. So the work ends with a 
‘‘Stimulus Quotidianus Prelatorum,”’ a series of brief extracts from 
the fathers, the saints, the learned doctors and zealous reformers of 
the Church, arranged for every day in the year, and each one cast 
into the form of a tender petition to the Blessed Virgin. This en- 
eyclopedia of the bishop’s office is in every sense a unique and im- 
portant work, the fruit of vast reading, the flower of a pious life, 
the outcome of a long ecclesiastical experience that has got itself 
darkened by no cynicism or pessimism, but on the contrary has been 
sweetened constantly by that antique Christian charity which is never 
so well fed and developed as by the thoughtful reading of the 
Fathers and the canons, the writings of the saints, doctors, and theo- 


logians of Catholicism. 
THoMAS J. SHAHAN. 


The History of England from the Norman Conquest to the 
Death of John (1066-1216). By George Burton Adams. New 
York: Longmans, 1905. Pp. 473. 

‘*Seventy-five years have passed since Lingard completed his ‘ His- 
tory of England’ which ends with the Revolution of 1688. During 
that period historical study has made a great advance. Year after 
year the mass of materials for a new History of England has increased, 
new lights have been thrown on events and characters, and old errors 
have been corrected. Many notable works have been written on 
various periods of our history; some of them at such length as to 
appeal almost exclusively to professed historical students. It is be- 
lieved that the time has come when the advance which has been made 
as a whole should be laid before the public in a single work of fairly 
adequate size.”’ 

In these words, prefixed to each of twelve volumes, prepared by 
different authors, the publishers justify their offer of a new political 
history of England. Except this study, by a Professor of Yale Uni- 
versity, each volume of the proposed series is to be written by a 
British author. This work begins with the overthrow at Hastings 
of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. Its first chapter discusses concisely 
the subsequent events until the return in 1067 of William from 


Normandy. The author discriminates nicely the economic from the 
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political phase of feudalism, and indicates clearly the outline of that 
system as it existed in England before the coming of the Normans. 
It is also made clear that the church was then subordinate to the civil 
authority and that in the confiscation which followed the conquest 
ecclesiastical institutions suffered severely. Though this section adds 
little to our knowledge of the period, the intelligent use of material 
and the extent of the author’s information has enabled him to present 
his subject in a manner at once interesting and elegant. 

It will surprise many readers to learn that the machinery of the 
jury was introduced into England by the first Norman king, and that 
it was used by him for the establishment of facts, such as the 
Domesday Book, and very probably in local eases arising in the courts. 
Elsewhere it is shown that by the Anglo-Saxon the institution was 
greatly developed. This is not so easy to understand, for a French 
speaking people then ‘‘filled the high places,’’ and a new race, not 


strictly Anglo-Saxon, was springing from the union of conquerors 
and conquered. It is true that the formative stage was not yet over. 

In discussing monasticism and learning the author says: ‘‘by 
degrees the land was covered by those vast monastic and cathedral 
churehes which still excite our admiration and reveal to us the fact 
that the narrow minds of what we were once pleased to call the dark 
ages were capable, in one direction at least, of great and lofty con- 


ceptions.’” The Catholic reader seeing at the outset that he is read- 
ing the work of a sympathetic scholar will on this account be more 
likely to consider carefully the author’s conjecture that Lanfrane in- 
fluenced the council of Windsor to pass adversely upon the claim of 
York to a coordinate position with that of Canterbury by an extensive 
series of forgeries of which Lanfranc himself ‘‘was probably the 
author.’’ We shall return later on to this charge made by Heinrich 
Bohmer in his ‘‘Falschungen Lanfranks.’’ (Leipzig, 1902.) 

The points of view of Anselm and William Rufus in the unfortu- 
nate controversy which arose in the reign of that king are ably and 
candidly examined; so also is his attitude toward the Pope. The 
indifference of William to the first crusade is made no less evident 
than his interest in rounding out his kingdom and extending his 
authority over his Welsh and his Scottish neighbors. There is also 
in this section, what we do not remember to have seen before, an at- 
tempt to give more definiteness to those peculiar services by which 
Ranulf Flambard commended himself to the king and incurred the 
hostility of ecclesiastics. 

The student of constitutional history will scarcely fail to be in- 
terested in the author’s examination of the coronation charter of 
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Henry I. All the circumstances which determined the character of 
that document are carefully noticed. In the long controversy between 
the king and Anselm over the question of investitures the point of 
view of both parties is made clear, as is the temporizing policy of 
the king and the determination of the churchman. The real conces- 
sions of Henry and the political conditions which foreed him ulti- 
mately to compromise are fully related. A remarkably interesting 
paragraph shows the educational activity of the time. 

From the Pipe Roll of 1130 the author is enabled to afford his 
reader a peep at the progress of public finance. It shows that as 
yet there was no distribution of the powers of government, but it 
shows also that even at that early date legislative and administrative 
functions were beginning to differentiate. This separation appears 
in the supervision of revenues by the curia regis, which marks the be- 
ginning of the exchequer. To the foreign policy and the feudal 
wars of Hlenry much space is devoted. To show his place as a states- 
man this was necessary. 

The prosperity resulting from a generation of almost unbroken 
peace in Henry’s reign was rudely interrupted by the long struggle 
between Stephen and Matilda. There is given in this part of the 
volume an excellent analysis of the character of the former, but, except 
as a striking example of the multitude of ills which follow in the 
train of civil war, there is little instruction to be found in examining 
the details of this reign. However, the chief consequence of this 
destructive contest, the growth of the church, is admirably set forth. 

The succession of measures by which Henry II imposed order upon 


his turbulent barons is well described. At this point one expects 


some mention of the influence upon Irish eivilization of the Danish 
invasion. Logically it forms an element of Strongbow’s conquest, 
but chronologically its treatment belongs to the preceding volume. 
The famous Bull ‘‘Laudabiliter’’ the author believes to have been 
‘‘merely a student’s exercise in letter writing,’’ a position that can 
no longer be held since the publication by Arthur Ua Clerigh of the 
text of that Bull as found in the Book of Leinster (New Ireland Re- 
view, Mareh, 1906). 

The controversy between Henry and St. Thomas is ecleary traced 
as is also the trouble with his sons and the influence upon Henry’s 
dominions of the growing power of Philip Augustus. The develop- 
ment of the judicial system is properly emphasized. Indeed, a more 
impartial and interesting narrative of the great reign of Henry II 
it would be difficult to find. 

Except that they contain a better account of financial methods the 
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chapters treating the reign of Richard I add little to our knowledge 
of that period. The great events of the sueceeding epoch are very 
ably presented. The controversy between John and the Papacy is fully 
examined, and the concluding chapter makes clear the position of the 
Pope after John became his vassal, and his duty of supporting the 
King in the long struggle which culminated in the granting of Magna 
Charta. 

In an appendix is given a critical account of the authors on whose 
works this volume is based. A good index and two excellent maps 
complete this instructive history. After what has been said in the 
preceding paragraph it is scarcely necessary to add that this is one 
of the most impartial and scholarly works upon English history that 
we have read. It is not improbable that the reader will regret that 
Professor Adams prepared but a single volume. 

CuarLes H. McCarruy. 


Lourdes and Its Inhabitants, Its Pilgrims and Its Miracles. 
By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. New York: Benziger, 1905. 8°, 
pp. 224. 


The story of Lourdes has been told in French by a number of able 
writers, by Lasserre, Boisserie, and above all by the Abbé Bertrin, 
whose ‘‘Histoire eritique des événements de Lourdes’’ has already 


reached its ninth edition. The idea occurred to Fr. Clarke that a 
popular account of this wonder-working place of pilgrimage would 
be of interest and edification to English readers. His work, now 
republished in an American edition, has been warmly received, and 
deservedly so, for in the first five chapters he gives a highly inter- 
esting description of Lourdes, its pilgrims and miracles, based chiefly 
on information obtained at first hand from the local authorities and 
on his own personal observations. In his story there is much to 
edify. Even the religious sceptie cannot read it without being deeply 
impressed with the sincerity and generous charity that one sees at 
Lourdes. We are told of the annual pilgrimages that are gotten up 
by popular subscription for the benefit of the afflicted poor. We 
become acquainted with the noble spirited hospitaliers and hospital- 
iéres, men and women largely of wealth and culture, who generously 
volunteer to accompany the sufferers on their painful journey, and 
to minister to their many wants. The grotto is described with its 
adjoining baths into which flow the chill, healing waters, and above 
the grotto the splendid basilica, a striking monument to the generous 
devotion and gratitude of the faithful of many lands, glittering with 
precious votive offerings of every kind. We are edified to be told 
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of the order, decorum, and spirit of unselfishness displayed within 
the precincts of the Basilica and Grotto where the Missionaries of 
the Immaculate Conception have jurisdiction. ‘‘Many things for 
which a charge might reasonably be made are perfectly gratuitous. 
To all, whether rich or poor, who desire to plunge into those sacred 
waters, the well kept baths are provided free of cost, with linen and 
all necessary appurtenances. Seats in the basilica are all free of cost. 
The various officials employed in and around the Grotto take no fees.’’ 

Father Clarke tells also of the great care exercised by the author- 
ities at Lourdes to verify every extraordinary cure operated at the 
shrine before allowing it to be recorded. For this purpose there is 
on the grounds a ‘‘Bureau de Consultations’? with an examining 
physician of wide experience, before whom those who have been 
benefited by the healing waters present themselves and are subjected 
to the most rigid serutiny. They are expected to bring with them a 
certificate from their regular physician declaring the nature and 
period of the ailment, and even when the fact of the cure is recognized 
at the bureau, it is not recorded as such till another certificate from 
the home physician is sent some months afterward, establishing the 
permanency of the cure. 

Father Clarke’s discussion of the cures effected at Lourdes is 
temperate and judicious. He says that the number of pilgrims 
cured is, comparatively speaking, not large. ‘‘It is a great mistake 
to suppose that any large proportion of the sick who are brought to 
Lourdes are healed there. The percentage of those who are com- 
pletely freed from their maladies there is very small indeed. I 
searcely like to venture on any sort of conjectural average, but I 
imagine that if five per cent. of the sick are cured in any given 
pilgrimage, the average would be regarded as a very large one. 
Sometimes there are no cures at all.’’ 

Again, of those that return cured, the larger number have been 
freed from ailments of an hysterical character, ailments that are 
known to yield at times to strong mental suggestion, and hence not 
necessarily banished at Lourdes by miraculous power. But on the 
other hand the waters of Lourdes have effected some few cures that 
defy explanation on any known natural grounds and that our au- 
thor confidently points to as undoubtedly miraculous. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the authenticated case of Marie Marcelin, a young woman 
from Marseilles, who came to Lourdes June 6, 1885, prostrated with 
an intense fever and suffering from an enormous ovarian tumor on 
the left side, and who was completely cured the next day after being 
let down twice into the healing waters. 
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The last two chapters are devoted to the story of Bernadette 
Soubirous to whose curious visions Lourdes owes its world-wide fame. 
CHARLES F. AIKEN. 


La Providence et le Miracle devant la Science Moderne. Par 
Gaston Sortais. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie, 1905. 8°, pp. 189. 


Not quite three years ago, M. Gabriel Séailles, professor of philos- 
ophy at the Sorbonne, published a number of essays under the title, 
‘*Les affirmations de la conscience moderne.’’ The volume was anti- 
catholic and anti-religious. It declared that dogmatic Christianity 
was dead beyond hope of resurrection. It asserted that the steady 
advance of positive science in the last three centuries has sapped the 
foundations of belief in a personal God and Providential Ruler of the 
world, and by demonstrating the universal reign of blind, physical, 
causation, discredited miracles as things impossible. 

M. Gaston Sortais, formerly professor of philosophy in the College 
of St. Ignatius, Paris, has not allowed these statements to pass un- 
challenged. To the assertion that Christian dogmas are dead and 
buried, he has published a reply entitled, ‘‘Pourquoi les dogmes 
ne meurent pas.’’ (Paris, 1905). To the further discomfiture of M. 
Séailles, he has brought out the volume under review, wherein he 
aims to disprove the sweeping assertions of the Sorbonne professor 
that modern positive science rejects belief in Providence and miracles. 
This aim the author keeps steadily in view throughout the book. 
Quick to detect the weak points in his adversary’s line of thought, 
he exposes them with perfect control of temper, at the same time 
repeatedly delivering thrusts of keen sarcasm in which the French- 
man is so easily a master. 

It is among those who ery out against Christian dogma that the 
most pronounced dogmatists are often to be found. To this class 
belongs M. Séailles. Setting himself up as a spokesman for the 
highest advoeates of modern culture, he declares that the scientific 
world for the last three centuries has been coming to see more and 
more clearly, what it now recognizes beyond the shadow of doubt, that 
intelligent volition in the form of Divine Providence has absolutely 
nothing to say to the orderly working of the forces of nature, in a 
word, that belief in Providence is unscientific and superstitious. 

Our author shows in the first chapter of his book how unwarranted 
this assertion is. His plan is simple but effective. He calls up 
those who have done most in the last three centuries to make modern 
science what it is, and by citing their own words, has them testify 
to their personal convictions regarding the existence of Divine Provi- 
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dence. The outcome of the testimony is an overwhelming denial of 
the assertion of M. Séailles. Among the great thinkers and investi- 
gators of former times who expressed undoubted belief in Providence 
are Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, Leibnitz, Newton, Lamarck, Ampére, 
Volta, Fresnel, Arago, Faraday, Laplace. The statement of the 
latter, often wrongly understood in an atheistic sense, that he had 
no need of the hypothesis of God, meant, as our author gives evidence 
to show, simply that our planetary system is not, as Newton thought, 
the immediate creation of God, but rather a divine creation by law, 
the result of a gradual development from a primal nebula. Arago 
is authority for the fact that Laplace, who died a good Christian, on 
learning shortly before his death that his saying had been quoted in 
a biographical work in a manner to imply his disbelief in divine 
guidance, requested to have the anecdote expunged, but in vain. 

To this testimony of older scientists our author adds similar 
testimony of men illustrious in our own day for their contributions 
to the knowledge of nature,—Liebig, Robert Mayer, Heer, August 
de La Rive, Quatrefages, Pasteur, Faye, Lapparent. These and many 
other eminent scientists, more competent than M. Séailles to pro- 
nounce on the compatibility of theistic belief with modern scientific 
truths, have unhesitatingly proclaimed their belief in Divine Provi- 
dence. A canvass made by Dr. Denner, in 1903, of the religious 
attitude of the scientific world showed that out of three hundred 
scientists consulted, only fifty-eight expressed doubt or disbelief in 
Divine Providence. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the refutation of the dogmatism 
of M. Séailles on the unreality of miracles. While both science and 
philosophy, he maintains, tell against the very possibility of miracles, 
ther is, besides, not a single alleged miraculous event that can stand 
the test of scientific inquiry. 

In opposition to this view, only too common in our day, our author, 
in chapters II and III, shows that miracles rightly understood, do not 
run counter either to sound science or to sound philosophy. He then 
proceeds in the last three chapters to establish the fact of miraculous 
intervention. He insists that a miraculous fact, like any other fact 


of history, is a matter of observation, and is made credible by the 
testimony of competent witnesses. But has any alleged miracle been 
verified by unimpeachable testimony? He answers, yes, and in the 
fifth chapter calls attention to the wonderful cures effected at 
Lourdes, the permanent school of supernatural wonders. Here ail- 
ments beyond the reach of hypnotie suggestion, pronounced incurable 
by medical experts of the highest authority, are suddenly cured after 
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devout prayer and use of the water of Lourdes. The blind see, the 
deaf hear, the dumb speak, the palsied walk again. 

A striking instance, verified by unquestionable medical authority, 
is offered in the well-known cure of the Belgian peasant, Pierre De 
Rudder. In 1867, he suffered a complicated fracture of both bones 
of the lower leg. The separated parts refused to mend. Suppura-- 
tion set in, and after long and unsuccessful treatment, the surgeons 
advised amputation. To this drastic measure the patient was loath 
to submit, and in 1875, he set out with the hope of being miraculously 
cured, to the shrine of Notre Dame de Lourdes at Oostacker. <At 
this time, as often as the bandages were removed, the lower part of 
his leg hung limp and dangling, and through a deep, running sore 
the ends of the bones could be seen. Three competent surgeons 
witnessed this shortly before his cure. While he was praying at the 
shrine, he discovered to his great joy that the limb which had been 
a grievous burden for eight years, had become firm and whole, so 
that he could walk without crutches. The broken bones had united, 
and only sears marked the places of the sores. He resumed his 
work as a peasant laborer, and died March 22, 1898. An autopsy 
showed both leg-bones firmly knit together where they had been 
fractured. 

These facts have been attested by physicians of the highest repute. 
At a meeting of the medical society of Saint-Lue, in 1900, the case 
with the evidence was carefully set forth. It was the unanimous 
decision of the sixty-five members present that the cure was incon- 
testably miraculous. 

In the last chapter, our author argues that life on earth points 
to supernatural, and hence miraculous, intervention for its origin, 
since the only other possible alternative is spontaneous generation, 
which science is powerless to demonstrate. This is a good argument 
ad hominem for men like M. Séailles, but in the present volume too 
much confidence seems to be placed in it. At best, it gives but a high 
degree of probability, but may be destined to be overthrown with the 
further advance of scientific research. 

The conelusion of the work has the following significant citation 
from the illustrious philosopher and scientist, Charles Renouvier :— 
‘“We do not know the limits of man’s power over nature, nor can we 
set the boundary to the possibilities of natural forees. Above all, 
the idea which we have of these forces by no means authorizes us to go 
so far as to affirm that no supra-mundane will ever introduces any 
phenomenon that could not be produced by the spontaneous action 
of these forces of nature. . . . Thus neither reason nor what we 
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know of natural laws obliges us to deny the possibility of miracles. 
Nor have we, further, the right to assert that we rid history of the 
miraculous in virtue of an unvarying experience, or that no miracle 
has thus far been firmly established.’’ 

Among the ‘‘notes justificatives’’ at the end, one would gladly 
miss the hackneyed tale of the misadventures of the Bathybius. In 
all things human we progress not without mistakes. This mistake 
scientists themselves were quick to recognize. Catholics in France 
can afford to be considerate in such matters, after the huge hoax 
perpetrated on them in the name of Diana Vaughan. 

CHARLES F’, AIKEN. 


What Catholics Have Done for Science. By Rev. Martin Bren- 
nan. New York: Benziger. Third Edition, 1905. 8°, pp. 204. 


The motive that inspired this work, as the author informs us in 
the preface, was to refute two common misconceptions, the one ‘‘ that 
when a man devotes himself to science, he must necessarily cease to 
be a Christian; and the other, that the Catholic Church is hostile to 
scientific progress.’” With this end in view, he attempts in thirty 
short chapters to give a hasty survey of the growth of the various 
branches of physical science and to show the important part that 
Catholic investigators have had in their development. It is surely 
to the eredit of the reverend author that he has found time in the midst 
of his numerous parochial duties to compile a treatise of this kind. 
To compress a vast range of information into so small a compass and 
at the same time preserve a proper perspective was by no means an 
easy task. The appearance of the work in the third edition is evi- 
dence that it has commended itself to many readers; but even the well- 
disposed critic looks in vain for improvements that each successive edi- 
tion ought to bring. <A candid examination of its contents reveals, 
along with much that is indeed excellent, not a little that is sadly 
defective. The perspective is not always the best. Trivial remarks 
usurp the place that should belong to sentences pregnant with solid 
and useful information. Observe, for example, the waste of words 
involved in the following passage to express a very simple thought: 
—‘‘All astronomers before Copernicus took the wrong road towards 
the true solution of the problem of celestial mechanics. Some traveled 
farther along the path than others, but all journeyed the same way. 
Copernicus, too, traveled quite a distance along the well-beaten path 
of error, but his eagle eye at length perceived the absence of the usual 
landmarks of simplicity and symmetry that nature never fails to post 


along the highway of truth. Hence, returning to the very beginning, 
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he discovered the right road and journeyed a considerable distance 
along it. The great glory of Copernicus is to have found out and 
persevered in the right way’’ (p. 11). 

Again, in the opening sentences on Geography we are gravely told 
that ‘‘ Job, besides his extraordinarily correct astronomical views, gives 
interesting geographical details concerning parts of Asia and Africa.’’ 
And this rare bit of information is followed by the less hazardous 
statement that ‘‘the ancient Phcenicians, Chinese, Egyptians, and 
Carthagenians had more or less extensive knowledge of neighboring 
territories’’ (p. 45). 

One would expect that in so compendious a treatise the author 
would confine himself to what Catholics have done, not for pseudo- 
science, but for science. Yet the only specific thing told of Albertus 
Magnus is that ‘‘He believed that water was the most elementary of 
bodies, and nearer the soul of nature than any other substance.’’ Of 
Basil Valentine we learn that ‘‘He introduced the use of antimony 
into medicine, and considered salt, sulphur, and mercury as the sole 
components of all metallic bodies.’” Van Helmont, to whom belongs 
‘‘the merit of having introduced the term gas into chemistry,’’ is 
noted among other things for having ‘‘looked upon water as the pri- 
mary element of all things’’ (pp. 150-151). 

In this treatise, where many inferior Catholic scientists are men- 
tioned, one looks in vain for the names of eminent Catholic physicists 
and naturalists of our own day—Faye, Lapparent, Quatrefages, 
Nadaillae, Pasteur and others. 

To one who has read, for example, Dr. Schantz’s chapter on Galileo 
in his ‘‘Christian Apology,’’ the author’s treatment of the case cannot 
but appear one-sided and defective. Nor does he do justice to the 
facts when speaking of the conflict between Genesis and Geology he 
says:—‘‘There is the most perfect concord between geology and the 
cosmogony of the great Lawgiver. . . . The facts related by Moses 
are in absolute accord with the teachings of geology’’ (p. 180). 

It is not a grateful task to expose these defects in a book written 
with the laudable ambition of giving a popular answer to a common 
form of malicious attack on the Church. But as it stands, its power 
for good is seriously crippled. Revised, it can be made a valuable 


contribution to popular apologetics. 
CHARLES F’, AIKEN. 
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Elements of Practical Pedagogy. Py the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. New York: La Salle Bureau of Supplies, 1905, pp. 
xx + 304. 


All students of pedagogy will weleome the appearance of this 
little volume. It is not the work of a single author, nor does it deal 
with abstract theories of education. Its aim is eminently practical. 
The bulk of the work consists of a body of rules for the conduct of 
elementary schools, and while general principles are stated at times, 
they are dealt with in reference to their practical application. A 
justification of the principles of pedagogy is evidently no part of the 
purpose of the book. The chief value of the volume lies in the fact 
that it is a concise and detailed statement of the methods that are 
employed by the army of teachers that constitute the membership of 
this society. , 

To the Christian Brothers belongs the credit of having established 
the first normal school for the professional training of teachers in 
elementary schools. Their first normal institute was opened in 1685. 
All the members of the order were professionally trained before they 
began their work in the schoolroom. This seems very natural and 
necessary to us to-day but at the time the Christian Brothers founded 
their normal school professional training was not considered necessary 
for elementary teachers. Owing to the influence of the Protestant 
Reformation, the control of elementary schools had largely passed out 
of the hands of religious orders. The teachers in these schools were 
made up, in great part, ‘‘of church sextons, disabled soldiers, village 
cobblers, or various persons whose chief occupations were either 
sedentary or lasting for part of the year only.’’ 

The instruction in the Christian Brothers’ normal schools was not 
confined to theory. They ineorporated into the normal schools pri- 
mary schools where the candidates were given an opportunity to 
observe the work of model teachers and an opportunity to practice 
the art of teaching under a master’s eye. The Christian Brothers 
were also the first to introduce our present grade system and the 
method of class recitation. 

These features gave to the Christian Brothers’ schools a superior- 
ity over all other elementary schools of the period, and account, in a 
measure, for the rapid spread of the institute. In 1719, thirty-five 
years after the foundation of the order, there were twenty-seven houses 
and two hundred and seventy-four Brothers. At the end of the 
eighteenth century there were one hundred and twenty-two houses and 
eight hundred Brothers. During the following century the Christian 
Brothers spread into almost every country of Christendom. 
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Normal school training, practice teaching, the class method of 
recitation, and the grade system, which are now universally recog- 
nized as essential features of a primary school system, were very slow 
in meeting with general recognition. The educational ideals of St. 
Jean Baptiste de la Salle were set forth in ‘‘The Conduct of Schools’’ 
published in 1720. The institute received Papal approbation in 1724. 
Religious teaching was of course the most characteristic feature of 
these schools. Instruction was condueted chiefly in the vernacular. 
All the branches of an elementary secular education were included in 
the curriculum. The schools were conducted for the children of the 
poor and tuition was free. The life of heroic self-sacrifice led by the 
Brothers of the Christian schools in the cause of Christian education 
ean be adequately rewarded only by Him who said: ‘‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

At a time like the present, when the ery is going up everywhere 
against the effeminization of our elementary public schools, and when 
serious-minded people in all parts of the country are endeavoring to 
find some means of introducing the teaching of religion and morality 
into our publie schools, no educator, whether he be Catholic or Prot- 
estant, can fail to be interested in the methods which have been so 
successfully employed in the schools conducted by this splendid 
organization of men teachers. 

‘‘The Conduct of Schools’’ has rendered the ideas and methods of 
St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle and his disciples more or less familiar to 
all students of education. But the Christian Brothers are eminently 
a progressive body. Their professional study does not terminate with 
their graduation from the normal institute. A part of their time 
throughout their whole teaching career is religiously devoted to the 
study of theoretical and practical pedagogy and to the subjects which 
they teach. It was to be expected, therefore, that they should have 
taken advantage of every advance made in pedagogical science and in 
the group of allied sciences on which pedagogy rests. This has ren- 
dered it very desirable indeed that we should have a fresh statement 
of the theories and methods which are at present employed in these 
schools. 

The present little volume of three hundred pages is far from doing 
justice to the important contributions to pedagogy made by the 
Brothers of the Christian schools in the past; it is just as far from 
giving an adequate idea of their present attitude on many of the ques- 
tions which are occupying the attention of educators. The book, in 
fact, gives the impression of being a synopsis of a pedagogical library 


rather than a treatise on any one phase of education. The wide range 
24cuB 
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of subjects touched upon renders the treatment almost catechetical in 
its brevity and leaves no room for the development of any one theme 
or for the discussion of principles. This may have its advantages 
for the members of the order, but it is likely to lead to many mis- 
understandings on the part of those who are unfamiliar with the 
spirit and the work of the Brothers of the Christian schools. 

The wide range of subjects touched upon and the necessary meager- 
ness of treatment, may readily be gathered from the divisions and 
chapters. Part I, ‘‘Edueation,’’ is condensed into thirty pages, 
divided into the following seven chapters: (1) General Considerations 
on Edueation, (2) Physical Education, (3) Intellectual Education, 
(4) Education of the Moral Sensibility, (5) Training of Conscience, 
(6) Edueation of the Will, (7) Religious Education. A volume on 
any one of these chapters would be a very acceptable contribution to 
Catholic pedagogy. The matter touched upon in these seven chapters 
would be very condensed if treated in a thousand pages instead of 
thirty. Part II, ‘‘The School and its Organization,’’ is dealt with in 
seventeen pages divided into three chapters: (1) Material organiza- 
tion, (2) School Attendance, (3) Rules Relating to Good Edueation 
and General Order. These two parts of the book consist of a series 
of definitions and categorical statements, which, however convenient as 


a guide to the young teacher, will not illumine nor satisfy the mind of 
the student of education. 


Part III, ‘‘Organization of Teaching,’’ is by far the most interest- 
ing and valuable part of the work. It occupies thirty-five pages, 
divided into eight chapters: (1) General Considerations of Teaching, 
(2) Divisions and Programs, (3) Time Tables, (4) Official Registers 
and Pupils’ Exercise Books, (5) Modes and Methods of Teaching, 
(6) General Processes of Teaching, (7) The Oral Lesson, (8) Exer- 
cises of Memory. With the exception of twenty-eight pages at the 
end of the book devoted to discipline, the remainder of the book is 
occupied with special methods on thirteen different subjects each one 
of which, if adequately expanded, would require a separate volume. 

The minute details that are entered into in the body of rules which 
make up the greater part of this volume are likely to impress the 
casual reader unfavorably. They would seem, at first sight, to ren- 
der the teachers mere automata without individuality or freedom. 
Such an idea, however, would be dispelled by a careful study of the 
little volume, for in many passages it is made evident that the teachers 
are expected to continue their professional studies, to read and profit 
by the current literature, to do their own thinking on educational 
matters, and to defend their views freely in the teachers’ conferences 
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which are a regular feature of the Brothers’ schools. In speaking of 
these conferences, on page eighty-two, the following passage occurs: 
‘“The conference generally comprises the reading of a paper on a 
subject proposed beforehand, followed by the discussion of this paper, 
and by a practical lesson. The secretary of the conference makes a 
brief note of the work done, the criticism of the lesson, and the lead- 
ing points in the discussion. A pedagogical paper should be arranged 
didactically, and have literary form and simplicity. Its chief merit 
ought to be accuracy of view and practical character of conclusions. 
After the reading a courteous discussion begins; everyone present is 
perfectly free to give his opinion, and to point out what he thinks 
particularly good in the work, as well as the points on which he does 
not agree with the author. The latter defends his opinion, if the 
arguments of his apponents do not convince him. The president then 
summarizes the observations and gives his own judgment.”’ 

Again, the detailed rules and directions for the memorizing of texts 
might easily lead one to suppose that these teachers practice the 
‘‘ecramming system.’’ This impression, however, would be corrected 
by referring to page ten, from which we quote the following excellent 
advice: ‘‘Lest the verbal memory be developed at the expense of the 
intellective, bring the lessons within the capacity of the children who 
are to learn them; and never present portions of a text-book for study 
until the ideas and words have been fully explained. Never encumber 
the memory by trying to enrich it, but aim at order, choice, and suita- 
bility in the lessons given and the studies which follow them; deduce 
from the mass of details the general ideas which coordinate and sum- 
marize them.”’ 

The spirit of the Christian Brothers’ schools finds expression in 
the brief article on the ‘‘End of Teaching,’’ p. 48: ‘‘Instruction is a 
precise and systematized body of knowledge which the pupil assim- 
ilates by personal work: precise, for no one is an instructed man who 
has only vague, obscure, incomplete ideas of things; systematized, for 
to know properly is to know things in their causes, and consequently 
to link together in the mind principles and consequences, laws and 
the phenomena; assimilated, for true knowledge is nothing artificial, 
applied to the mind from without or simply stored in the memory, 
but it consists of systems of truths that become an integral part of 
the mind, and are organized in it to become as active as itself. 
However important instruction may be, it is much less so than the 
education of the faculties; for, ‘the moulding of the mind is more 
important than its progress.’ The school should prepare its pupils, 
not for examinations and competitions, but for life. Now, it is not 
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the man who has most knowledge who—other things being equal—is 
best fitted for entering a certain career and succeeding in it; it is 
rather the man who is quick in taking hold of ideas, seeing what they 
lead to, and then making use of his own experience, and that of others. 
In other words, it is not ‘crammed’ heads but trained ones that do 
the best and most practical thinking.”’ 

All who are interested in Catholic education will be particularly 
glad to welcome this little volume. It is as modest and unpretentious 
as the Brothers who have produced it, and in its own way as efficient. 
We notice with pleasure that a fuller development of the subjects here 
touched upon will be given in a work which is soon to appear. Let us 
hope that this is but the beginning of a series of volumes on pedagogy 
by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. We are in sad need of a 
Catholic literature on pedagogy in English, and there are few amongst 
us who are better fitted than the Christian Brothers to contribute to it. 
Teaching is with them a vocation; they devote their lives to it with 
intelligence and zeal, and they have back of them a glorious record 
of success. 

THomMAS EpwarpD SHIELDs. 


The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. ‘The Nathaniel William 
Taylor Lectures for 1905 given before the Divinity School of Yale 
University, by William Newton Clarke, D.D., Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology in Colgate University. New York: Seribners, 1906. 
8°, pp. 170. 

The first of the four lectures contained in this volume is devoted 
to a statement of the problem which confronts the theologian when 
he attempts to use the Scriptures for the construction of Christian 
theology. ‘‘To-day there is a scholarly view of the Bible and there 
is a popular view of the Bible and they are an appalling distance 
apart’’ (p. 6). Criticism puts many of the books of the Bible in a 
different chronological order; an inductive study of several books 
proposes a new answer regarding their origin, authorship and literary 
character. These questions become therefore very pertinent —‘‘ Must 
modern knowledge be silent in the presence of sacred tradition, or 
must sacred tradition give way in the presence of modern knowledge? 
Or how are the genuine values in both to be preserved?’’ (p. 8). In 
the second lecture the author presents and expounds the principle by 
which he is confident the genuine values in sacred tradition and in 
modern knowledge can be preserved. In the third and fourth lec- 
tures, he gives us the results negative and positive, destructive and 
constructive, which are obtained by the application of his rule to 
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many doctrines which he considers to be embodied in the sacred 
tradition. 

The problem of the writer is of necessity a relative one. Such 
expressions as ‘‘in Protestant theology,’’ ‘‘it has been generally held 
by Protestants’’ indicate that his purpose is to direct Protestants to- 
wards a solution of the problem or rather combination of problems 
which have arisen from the new studies concerning the Scriptures. 
However, even this limited purpose does not permit such inaccuracies 
as the following ‘‘all through the history of Christian theology there 
have been claims underlying or distinctly formulated’’ based upon 
the assumption that ‘‘the Bible is the sole and sufficient rule of faith’’ 
(p. 38). To Christian theology, before the rise of Protestantism, 
such claims were unknown. Or again, it is not the whole truth to 
say that ‘‘if with our generation we have occasion to inquire what 
Christianity is, we shall meet with this reply, that Christianity is 
the sum total of the Biblical teaching, which alone is authorized 
teaching’’ (p. 40). In our own generation this same historic Chris- 
tian theology without minimizing or contradicting the Scriptures, 
recognizes other sources and another rule of faith. 

We take, therefore, this exception to the book that it regards the 
Protestant position as the sole historic Christian position. In con- 
sequence it presents against rationalistic and infidel interpretations 
of the ‘‘modern knowledge,’’ as a final statement of ‘‘sacred tradi- 
tion,’’ views which are at least not complete, nor, we venture to think, 
the strongest which could be formulated. 

For example, take the doctrine of inspiration. Under the stress 
of a distorted theory of inspiration the Bible, and especially the Old 
Testament, made many contributions to Protestant theology which 
in the face of modern knowledge cannot stand. But does it fol- 
low that the rejection of these theological deductions necessitates the 
rejection of the inspiration of the Seriptures? Would it not be 
sufficient to reject this extreme theory of inspiration which gave them 
birth? The sacred tradition, the real sacred tradition, the dogmatic 
fact of inspiration, is not compromised by the failure of any and every 
theory that is formulated to explain its nature or define its extent. 
More accurate historical scholarship and more balanced theological 
judgment would, therefore, substitute the phrase, a one-time theory 
of inspiration, when we are told that ‘‘the doctrine of inspiration is 
untenable,’’ that ‘‘if we ground theology on this doctrine we can- 
not build safely,’’ that ‘‘by it theology is burdened with a doctrine 
that cannot be proved. Since the problem is thus misstated or at 
best only partially stated, its solution is hardly of permanent value. 
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The principle proposed to solve the problem is ‘‘that Christian 
theology is only required and permitted to use the Christian ele- 
ments in the Bible (p. 50), in which the author understands ‘‘ Chris- 
tian’’ as that ‘‘which enters into or accords with the view of divine 
realities which Jesus Christ revealed.’’ One may fairly ask—does 
not this ultimately require a determination of the very point at 
issue? What are the Christian elements? All Christians admit 
that ‘‘the view of God and life brought into effect by Jesus Christ 
is true, and that it must bring into theology all truth which it im- 
plies and exclude all doctrine that cannot live with it in spiritual 
harmony.’’ But does not this leave the question where it was before? 
Where can one find the authoritative statement of Jesus’ view of 
God? Who is to determine the truths that it implies or the doctrines 
that cannot live with it in spiritual harmony? The failure of this 
principle, its large subjectivity, its hidden dogmatism, all appear 
when the author attempts to apply it to various theological doctrines. 

He had said that even the Apostles variously interpreted the 
Master beyond any hope of present day harmonization of their teach- 
ings (p. 83). In spite of this, he assures us (p. 161) with a naive 
optimism that by the application of his principle (than which ‘‘there 
is searcely anything that the Christian world needs more’’ union is 
nevertheless possible. ‘‘We must only think with Christ.’’ Though 
the Apostles drew from the experience of an intimate life with the 
Master, though they were guided by a special Pentecostal illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, nevertheless, we are told they hopelessly and 
substantially diverged in their presentation of Jesus’ view of God. 
They did not think with Christ. The future union of Christianity 
is beyond the realm of faintest hope, even with the acceptance of 
Professor Clarke’s ‘‘plain and unambiguous”’ principle, if this sup- 
position were verifiable. 

With a vagueness which is characteristic of his constructive por- 
tions at one time he looks forward to a day ‘‘that will eliminate all 
differences and establish for theology undying oneness’’ (p. 82), 
“‘in the everlastingness of that which cannot be removed’’ (p. 96) ; 
at another time, he feels ‘‘it would not be a Christian thing to pro- 
pose a standard that can stand the test of uniformity’’ (pp. 74 sq. 
78, 136-7). Such wavering between desire for unity and concessions 
to diversity, between the inevitableness of diversity and the necessity 
of unity, could hardly be found except in one who had a preconceived 
fear lest the logical need of a visible authority be too clearly forced 
upon his readers (ef. pp. 138-9). 

‘‘Formerly,’’ he says, ‘‘theology was expected to interpret the 
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Scriptures into assertion of a scheme of thought, accepted in advance 
as representative of their teachings.’’ We agree that this ‘‘a priori’’ 
method, by whomsoever employed, is rightfully censured as ‘‘not a 
high one’’ and as ‘‘putting theology at a serious moral disadvantage.”’ 
In truth it appears to be fairly descriptive of the process which the 
author himself employs. If the Bible does not teach his theology, 
it teaches thereby a non-Christian theology which must be abandoned. 

He inveighs against the disadvantages that attend the interpreta- 
tion of a book with which it is our duty to agree. For in such cir- 
cumstances, he fears, ‘‘the surest and shortest way is to make the book 
agree with us.’’ Hence, he concludes that ‘‘we must seek honorable 
exemption from the strong temptation to make the Scriptures agree 
with us.’’ His solution, however, as he exemplifies it in the latter 
lectures, is not more desirable. He does not make the book agree 
with him, but—doubtless a shorter way—he simply refuses to consider 
as authoritative and Christian whatever portions of the Bible are 
out of harmony with his preconceived scheme of thought. This is 
perhaps ‘‘exemption from the strong temptation,’’ but at what a cost! 
He would formulate his own interpretation of ‘‘Jesus’ view of 
*? and with this standard accept those parts of the Seriptures 
which conform to his ideas, excluding all else which does not thus 
conform. The Bible is for him merely a collection of writings, that 
contain more divine elements than any other writings. These 
writings, ‘‘Seripture Sacre,’’ however, are not divine in such way 
that we must accept their evident and explicit teaching if it does not 
coincide with our interpretation of Christ’s doctrine. This remains 
true even though there be Apostolic assurance in the Scriptures them- 
selves that the teaching therein contained is in ‘‘spiritual harmony’’ 
with Jesus’ view of God. The Bible is for him an authority only 
when it confirms what he chooses to accept. 

On the whole the author fails to grasp the vital character of 
Christian theology, the real nature of an historical Christianity ever 
developing with renewed life, accepting some and rejecting others of 
the many tentative views advanced to express Christianity in terms of, 
or in relation with, the constantly increasing sum of human knowledge. 
The real status of a theological opinion is not immediately determined, 
but its ultimate rejection does not mean the simultaneous rejection of 
the broader Christian truth which it attempted to express, perhaps in 
greater detail, or from a new point of view. So much for the sacred 
tradition. Besides this there is need to notice that between facts and 
the interpretation of facts the divergency may be considerable. If the 
‘‘medern knowledge’’ puts forward new facts for consideration, this 
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does not require us to accept as fact the accompanying interpreta- 
tions. This is exactly the work of criticism, to test, weigh, differen- 
tiate. But if it would endure, if it would live, criticism must preserve 
a vital connection with the historical Christian truths, it must be con- 
sistently Christian. 

JOSEPH LYNCH EARLY. 


Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims. By Dom John Chapman, 

O.8.B. New York: Longmans, 1905. 8°, pp. 124. 

One of the ablest exponents of the High Church movement or 
Anglicanism is Bishop Charles Gore, formerly bishop of Worcester, 
last year appointed to the newly created see of Birmingham. Bishop 
Gore is the author of a popular work entitled ‘‘Roman Catholic 
Claims,’’ the object of which is to vindicate the Anglican position as 
a rational and consistent form of Catholicity, having as good a right 
to call itself one, holy, catholic, and apostolic, as the Church of Rome. 
While avoiding anything like an acrimonious tone of controversy, he 
has been led in the course of his argument to criticise certain features 
of the Church of Rome. Since its first appearance in 1888, the work 
has gone through eight editions. Its appearance last year in a ninth 
six-penny edition has given oceasion to the production of Dom Chap- 
man’s pamphlet as a corrective to Dr. Gore’s popular, misleading 
treatise. It takes up the latter chapter by chapter, and in a courteous, 
temperate tone, shows where the bishop has missed the mark in his 
criticisms of Rome, at the same time gently emphasizing the many 
points on which the Anglican and the Catholic find themselves in 
friendly accord. It is an able rejoinder to Bishop Gore’s reasons 
for holding aloof from the Roman Catholie Church, and may go far 
towards solving the difficulties of doubting Anglicans. 

CHARLES F, AIKEN. 


Elizabeth Seton, Foundress of the American Sisters of Charity, 
Her Life and Work. By Agnes Sadlier. New York: D. and J. 
Sadlier & Co. 2d ed., 1 vol. 12°, illust., pp. 289. 


For American Catholies there will ever be an interest in Elizabeth 


Seton, foundress of an American religious community, and perhaps 
soon to be one of America’s saints. Born and educated in the aristo- 
cratic New York society of the close of the eighteenth century, with 
the advantages of wealth and family connection, she added to these 
a character that needed only the blessing of faith for its full and 
harmcnious development. Even in her earlier days as a Protestant 
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we can perceive the germ of that spiritual insight so evident in later 
years in the foundation and government of her congregation. This 
congregation has become an important part of our national life. Yet 
how many Americans, Catholics or Protestants, know its history? 
Perhaps even of those who have experienced its benefits, many could 
tell hardly more than the name of the school or asylum or hospital 
which in their minds is identified with it. And yet in the East it has 
been prominent for nearly a hundred years. Since its foundation 
the country has been visited with several epidemics of disease, and 
not a few great wars, in all which the Sisters of Charity have done 
far more than their share of the work among the stricken, while their 
efforts in the cause of higher female education have been eminently 
successful. 

It was the consciousness of this which, hardly more than a quarter 
of a century after her death, induced Dr. White of Maryland to 
undertake his well-known—we may say standard—biography. But 
even after the somewhat reduced second edition, there still remained 
room for a ‘‘Life’’ that would be at once neither too detailed for 
attractiveness nor to brief for accuracy. With the publication of 
Mrs. Sadlier’s little work the need has ceased to exist, and so quickly 
has that fact been recognized that already the work has reached a 
second edition. Like the older biographer, but with a more tempered 
generosity she has allowed her subject to tell her own story as far 
as possible. Quotations from the journals, letters, ete., of Mother 
Seton, and the testimonies of those nearest to her during her life, 
form a large part of the book, and the resulting narrative is most 
beautiful. The selections from her writings intended to illustrate 
her grasp of ‘‘the things of the kingdom of Heaven’’ have been eare- 
fully made—and an idea of the difficulty and self-restraint requisite 
for this may be obtained when we recall that a passage like the fol- 
lowing is but one of many such that the author might have included 
in her book: 


“T once read, or heard, that an interior life meant but the continuation of 
our Savior’s life in us; that the great object of all His mysteries, was to merit 
us the grace of this interior life, and communicate it to us, it being the end of 
His mission to lead us into the sweet land of promise—a life of constant union 
with Himself. And what was the first rule of our dear Savior’s life? You 
know it was to do His Father’s will. Well then, the first end I propose in our 
daily work, is to do the will of God; secondly, to do it in the manner He wills 
it; and thirdly, to do it because it is His will. I know what His will is, by 
those who direct me; whatever they bid me do, be it ever so small in itself, is the 
will of God for me. ‘Then, do it in the manner He wills it, not sewing an old 
thing as if it were new, or a new thing as if it were old; not fretting because 
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the oven is too hot, or too cold. You understand, not fiying, and driving, be- 
cause you are hurried, or creeping like a snail because no one pursues you. Our 
dear Savior was never in extremes. The third end is to do this will because 
God wills it; that is, to be ready to leave our work at any moment, and take 
up anything else we may be called to” (quoted on p. 187). 


In fact, whether as an important figure in the history of the 
Church in this country, or as a model for those of her compatriots 
who are trying to walk in the footsteps of the Master, a history of 
this saintly woman has great value—for the second reason no less 
than for the first. For in these days, when ‘‘the strenuous life’’ is 
mistaken for activity, and allowed to usurp the place of that quiet 
which is alone the atmosphere of progress (religious or otherwise), 


it would be well for us to look back upon those great pioneers of the 
faith in our land, persons like Cardinal Cheverus, Archbishop Carroll, 
3ishop Bruté and Mrs. Seton, who, in the midst of a very active ex- 
istence, took eare to vivify their work with the spirit of those ‘‘ whose 
lives are hid with Christ in God.’’ American Catholics of the 
twentieth century could hardly do better than revert to this primitive 
type. 
EpwIin Ryan. 





PIUS X. ON THE STUDY OF SCRIPTURE IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARIES. 


LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE. 


SS. D. Nostri Pu piv. prov. PAPAE X, DE RATIONE STUDIORUM SACRAE 
ScRIPTURAE IN SEMINARIIS CLERICORUM SERVANDA, 


Pius PP. X. 
Ad Perpetuam Rei Memoriam. 


Quoniam in re biblica tantum est hodie momenti, quantum fortasse 
nunquam antea, omnino necesse est, adolescentes clericos scientia 
Scripturarum imbui diligenter; ita nempe, ut non modo vim ratio- 
nemque et doctrinam Bibliorum habeant ipsi pereceptam et cognitam, 
sed etiam scite probeque possint et in divini verbi ministerio versari, 
et conseriptos Deo afflante libros ab oppugnationibus horum hominum 
defendere, qui quidquam divinitus traditum esse negant. Propterea 
in Litt. Eneyel. Providentissimus recte decessor Noster illustris edixit: 
‘‘Prima cura sit, ut in sacris Seminariis vel Academiis sic omnino 
tradantur divinae Litterae quemadmodum et ipsius gravitas dis- 
ciplinae et temporum necessitas admonent.’’ In eamdem autem rem 
haee Nos, quae magnopere videntur profutura, praescribimus: 

I. Saerae Seripturae praeceptio, in quoque Seminario impertienda, 
ista eomplectatur oportet: primum, notiones de inspiratione prae- 
ecipuas, canonem Bibliorum, textum primigenium potissimasque ver- 
siones, leges hermeneuticas; deinde historiam utriusque Testamenti; 
tum singulorum, pro cuiusque gravitate, Librorum analysim et 
exegesim. 

II. Disciplinae biblicae curriculum in totidem annos partiendum 
est, quot annos debent alumni Ecclesiae intra Seminarii septa com- 
morari ob sacrarum disciplinarum studia: ita ut, horum studiorum 
emenso spatio, quisque alumnus id curriculum integrum confecerit. 

III. Magisteria Scripturae tradendae ita constituentur, quemad- 
modum cuiusque Seminarii conditio et facultates ferent: ubique 
tamen eavebitur, ut alumnis copia suppetat eas res percipiendi, quas 
ignorare sacerdoti non licet. 

IV. Quum ex una parte fieri non possit, ut omnium Seripturarum 
aceurata explicatio in schola detur, ex altera necesse sit omnes 
divinas Litteras sacerdoti esse aliquo pacto cognitas, praeceptoris erit, 
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peculiares et proprios habere tractatus seu introductiones in singulos 
Libros, eorumque historicam auctoritatem, si res postulaverit, asserere, 
ac analysim tradere: qui tamen aliquanto plus, quam in ceteris, in eis 
Libris immorabitur ae Librorum partibus, quae graviores sunt. 

V. Atque is ad Testamentum vetus quod attinet, fructum capiens 
ex lis rebus, quas recentiorum investigatio protulerit, seriem actarum 
rerum, quasque hebraeus populus cum aliis Orientalibus rationes 
habuit, edisseret; legem Moysi summatim exponet; potiora vaticinia 
explanabit. 

VI. Praesertim curabit, ut in alumnis intelligentiam et studium 
Psalmorum, quos divino officio quotidie recitaturi sunt, excitet; non- 
nullosque Psalmos exempli causa interpretando, monstrabit, quemad- 
modum ipsi alumni suapte industria reliquos interpretentur. 

VII. Quod vero ad novum Testamentum, presse dilucideque 
docebit, quatuor Evangelia quas habeant singula proprias tanquam 
notas, et quomodo authentica esse ostendantur; item totius evangelicae 
historiae complexionem, ac doctrinam in Epistolis ceterisque Libris 
comprehensam exponet. 

VIIT. Singuiarem quandam ecuram adhibebit in iis illustrandis 
utriusque Testamenti locis, qui ad fidem moreque christianos pertinent. 

IX. Illud semper, maxime vero in novi Testamenti expositione 
meminerit, suis se praeceptis conformare eos, qui postea voce et ex- 
emplo vitae erudire ad sempiternam salutem populum debeant. 
igitur inter docendum commonefacere discipulos studebit, quae sit 
optima via Evangelii praedicandi: eosque ex ocecasione ad exequenda 
diligenter Christi Domini et Apostolorum praescripta alliciet. 

X. Alumni, qui meliorem de se spem facient, hebraeo sermone et 
graeco biblico, atque etiam, quoad eius fieri possit, aliqua alia lingua 
semitica, ut syriaca aut araba, erunt excolendi. ‘‘Saerae Seripturae 
magistris necesse est atque theologos addecet, eas linguas cognitas 
habere, quibus libri canonici sunt primitus ab agiographis exarati, 
easdemque optimum factu erit si colant alumni Ecclesiae, qui praeser- 
tim ad academicos theologiae gradus aspirant. Atque etiam cur- 

andum, ut omnibus in Academiis de ceteris item antiquis linguis, 
maxime semiticis, sint magisteria.’’ (Litt. Eneyel. Providentissimus). 

XI. In Seminariis, quae iure gaudent academicos theologiae gradus 
conferendi, augeri praelectionum de Sacra Scriptura numerum; alti- 

usque propterea generales specialesque pertractari quaestiones, ac 
biblicae vel archeologiae, vel geographiae, vel chronologiae, vel theo- 
logiae, itemque historiae exegesis plus temporis studiique tribui 
oportebit. 


XII. Peeuliaris diligentia in id insumenda erit, ut secundum leges 
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a Commissione Biblica editas, delecti alumni ad academicos Sacrae 
Scripturae gradus comparentur: quod quidem ad idoneos divinarum 
Litterarum magistros Seminariis quaerendos non parum valebit. 

XIII. Doctor Sacrae Seripturae tradendae sanctum habebit, nun- 
quam a communi doctrina ae Traditione Ecclesiae vel minimum dis- 
eedere: utique vera scientiae huius incrementa, quaecumque recen- 
tiorum sollertia peperit, in rem suam convertet, sed temeraria nova- 
torum commenta negliget: idem eas dumtaxat quaestiones tractandas 
suscipiet, quarum tractatio ad intelligentiam et defensionem Seriptur- 
arum conducat: denique rationem magisterii sui ad eas normas diri- 
get, prudentiae plenas, quae Litteris Eneyclicis Providentissimus 
continentur. 

XIV. Alumni autem quod scholae praelectionibus ad hance asse- 
quendam disciplinam deerit, privato labore suppleant oportet. Quum 
enim particulatim omnem enarrare Scripturam magister prae an- 
gustiis temporis non possit, privatim ipsi, certo ad hane rem con- 
stituto spatio in dies singulos, veteris novique Testamenti attentam 
lectionem continuabunt; in quo optimum factu erit, breve aliquod 
adhiberi commentarium, quod opportune obscuriores locos illustret, 
difficiliores explicet. 

XV. Alumni in disciplina biblica, ut in ceteris theologiae, quan- 
tum nimirum e scholae praelectionibus profecerint, periculum subeant, 
antequam ex una in aliam classem promoveri et sacris ordinibus 
initiari possint. 

XVI. Omnibus in Academiis quisque, candidatus ad academicos 
theologiae gradus, quibusdam de Scriptura quaestionibus, ad introduc- 
tionem historicam et criticam, itemque ad exegesim pertinentibus, 
respondebit; atque experimento probabit, satis se interpretationis 
enarum ac hebraei sermonis graecique biblici scientem. 

XVII. Hortandi erunt divinarum Litterarum studiosi, ut, praeter 
interpretes, bonos lectitent auctores, qui de rebus cum hae disciplina 
coniunetis tractant; ut de historia utriusque Testamenti, de vita 
Christi Domini, de Apostolorum, de itineribus et peregrinationibus 
Palestinensibus: ex quibus facile locorum morumque biblicorum 
notitiam imbibent. 

XVIII. Huius rei gratié, dabitur pro facultatibus opera, ut 
modica conficiatur in quoque Seminario bibliotheca, ubi volumina id 
genus alumnis in promptu sint. 

Haee volumus et iubemus, contrariis quibusvis non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub anulo Piscatoris die xxvm 
Martii anno mpccccv1, Pontificatus Nostri tertio. 

L.+ S$. A. Carp. Maccui. 
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[ TRANSLATION. ] 

The Biblical Question has, perhaps, never been of such importance 
as it is to-day, and it is therefore absolutely necessary that young 
clerics should be assiduously trained in the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, so that they may not only know and understand the force and 
character and teaching of the Bible, but that they may be skilfully 
and rightly trained in the ministry of the Divine Word, and able to 
defend the books written by the inspiration of God from the attacks 
of those who deny that anything has been divinely handed down to 
us. To this end Our illustrious Predecessor in his encyclical ‘‘ Provi- 
dentissimus’’ decreed : ‘‘ Let the greatest care be taken in ecclesiastical 
seminaries and academies to have the sacred Scriptures taught in a 
manner befitting the importance of this study and the necessity of the 
present moment.’’ On this same subject, then We now lay down the 
following rules which We regard as of the greatest utility: 

I.—The instruction in Sacred Scripture to be imparted in every 
seminary should embrace: first, the principal ideas concerning in- 
spiration, the canon of the Scripture, the original text and the most 
important variants, the laws of hermeneutics; secondly, the history of 
both Testaments; and, thirdly, the analysis and exegesis of the dif- 
ferent books according to the importance of each. 

II.—The curriculum of Biblical studies is to be divided over the 
entire period during which ecclesiastical students pursue their course 
of sacred studies within the walls of the seminary; so that when the 
course is finished each student may have gone through the entire 
curriculum. 

III.—The Chairs of Seripture are to be filled according to the 
condition and the means of the different seminaries, but always in 
such a way that no student shall be deprived of the means of learn- 
ing those things of which a priest may not lawfully be ignorant. 

IV.—Since, on the one hand, it is not possible to have a detailed 
exposition of the whole of Seripture given in school, and, on the other, 
it is necessary that the whole of Scripture should be in some sense 
known to the priest, the professor shall take care to have special 
treatises or introductions for each of the books, to prove their au- 
thority, when oceasion requires, to teach the analysis of them, but he 
will, at the same time, dwell at greater length on the more important 
Books and parts of Books. 

V.—With regard to the Old Testament, he will make use of the 
latest results of research in illustrating the history of the Hebrew 
people and their relations with other Oriental nations; he will treat 
of the main features of the Mosaic Law; and he will explain the prin- 
cipal prophecies. 
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VI.—He will take especial pains to imbue his students with zeal 
to study and understand those psalms which they recite daily in the 
Divine Office; he will select some of those psalms for interpretation 
in order to show by way of example the method to be followed by 
the students in their private studies to interpret the others. 

VII.— Treating of the New Testament, he will explain briefly and 
clearly the special characteristics of each of the four gospels, and the 
proofs of their authenticity: he will also illustrate the general char- 
acter of the entire gospel story, and the doctrine contained in the 
Epistles and the other Books. 

VIII.—He will pay special attention in treating of those parts of 
both Testaments, which concern Christian faith and morals. 

IX.—He will always remember, especially in treating of the New 
Testament, to conform to the precepts he explains those who are 
afterwards by their words and their example to teach the people the 
doctrine of salvation. He will, therefore, in the course of his in- 
struction explain to his students the best way of preaching the gospel, 
and will stimulate them, as oceasion may offer, to observe diligently 
the commands of the Lord Christ and the Apostles. 

X.—The more promising students are to be instructed in the 
Hebrew tongue, in Biblical Greek, and whenever possible, in some 
other Semitic language, such as Syriae or Arabic. ‘‘It is necessary 
for Professors of Scripture, and it is becoming in theologians to know 
those languages in which the canonical books were originally written 
by the hagiographs, and it is of the greatest importance that these 
languages should be studied by ecclesiastical students, and especially 
by such of them as aim at obtaining academical degrees in theology. 
And efforts should be made to have chairs in all academies for other 
ancient languages, and especially the Semitic.’’ (Eneyelical, ‘‘ Provi- 
dentissimus. ’’) 

XI.—In seminaries which enjoy the right of conferring academical 
degrees it will be necessary to increase the number of lectures on 
Sacred Scripture, and consequently to go more deeply into general 
and special questions, and to devote more time and study to biblical 
exegesis, archeology, geography, chronology, theology and history. 

XII.—Special diligence is to be shown in preparing select students 
for the academical degrees in Sacred Scripture according to the rules 
laid down by the Biblical Commission—a matter of no small impor- 
tance for securing suitable Professors of Scripture for the seminaries. 

XIII.—Every Doctor in Sacred Scripture will be most careful 
never to swerve in the least in his teaching from the doctrine and 
tradition of the Church; he will of course make use of the real addi- 
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tions to our knowledge which modern research supplies, but he will 
avoid the rash commentaries of innovators; so, too, he will confine 
himself to the treatment of those questions which contribute to the 
elucidation and defence of the Sacred Scriptures; and finally he will 
be guided in his plan of teaching by those rules, full of prudence, 
contained in the Encyclical ‘‘ Providentissimus.”’ 

XIV.—Students should endeavor to make up by private study 
what the schools fail to supply in this branch of sacred learning. As 
lack of time will render it impossible for the professor to go over the 
whole of Scripture in detail, they will by themselves devote a certain 
portion of time every day to a careful perusal of the Old and New 
Testaments—and in this they will be greatly helped by the use of 
some brief commentary to throw light on obscure passages and explain 
the more difficult ones. 

XV.—Students are to undergo an examination in Scripture, as 
well as in other parts of theology, to show the profit they have derived 
from the lessons, before they are allowed to pass into another class or 
to be initiated in saered orders. 

XVI.—In all academies every candidate for academical degrees 
in theology will be asked certain questions on Scripture relating to the 
historical and critical introduction as well as to exegesis; and will 
prove by examination that he is sufficiently acquainted with the 
Hebrew tongue and has a knowledge of biblical Greek. 

XVII.—The students of Sacred Scripture are to be exhorted to 
read not only interpretations of the Scripture, but good authors who 
treat of subjects connected with this study—for instance, the history 
of both Testaments, the life of Our Lord and the Apostles, and books 
of travel in Palestine—from all of which they will easily acquire 
knowledge of biblical places and customs. 

XVIII.—To further this object efforts will be made to supply each 
seminary, as far as circumstances will permit, with a small library in 
which books of this kind will be at the disposal of the students. 

This is Our will and Our command, everything to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s on the 27th day of March, 1906, the 
third of Our Pontificate. 

A. Carp. MAcc8I. 
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To Our VENERABLE BRETHREN THE ARCHBISHOPS OF WARSAW AND 
BIsHOoPS OF PLOTSK AND LUBLIN AMONG THE PoLEs. Pius X., Pope. 


Venerable Brethren, Health and the Apostolic Benediction. 


About three years ago this Apostolic See was duly informed that 
some priests, especially among the junior clergy of your dioceses, had 
founded, without permission from their lawful Superiors, a kind of 
pseudo-monastie society, known as the Mariavites or Mystic Priests, 
the members of which, little by little, turned aside from the right 
road and from the obedience they owe the Bishops ‘‘whom the Holy 
Ghost has placed to rule the Church of God,’’ and became vain in 
their thoughts. 

To a certain woman, whom they proclaimed to be most holy, mar- 
vellously endowed with heavenly gifts, divinely enlightened about 
many things, and providentially given for the salvation of a world 
about to perish, they did not hesitate to entrust themselves without 
reserve, and to obey her every wish. 

Relying on an alleged mandate from God, they set themselves to 
promote without discrimination and of their own initiative among 
the people frequent exercises of piety (highly commendable when 
rightly carried out), especially the adoration of the Most Holy Saera- 
ment and the practice of frequent communion; but at the same time 
they made the gravest charges against all priests and bishops who 
ventured to express any doubt about the sanctity and divine election 
of the woman, or showed any hostility to the society of the Mariavites. 
Such a pass did matters reach that there was reason to fear that 
many of the faithful in their delusion were about to abandon their 
lawful pastors. 

Hence, on the advice of Our Venerable Brethren the Cardinals of 
the General Inquisition, We had a decree issued, as you are aware, 
under date of September 4, 1904, suppressing the above-named society 
of priests, and commanding them to break off absolutely all relations 
with the woman. But the priests in question, notwithstanding that 
they signed a document expressing their subjection to the authority 
of their bishops and that perhaps they did, as they say they did, 
partly break off their relations with the woman, still failed to abandon 
their undertaking and to renounce sincerely the condemned associa- 
tien. Not only did they econtemn your exhortations and inhibitions, 
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not only did many of them sign an audacious declaration in which 
they rejected communion with their bishops, not only in more places 
than one did they incite the deluded people to drive away their lawfui 
pastors, but, like the enemies of the Church, asserted that she has 
fallen from truth and justice, and herce has been abandoned by the 
Holy Spirit, and that to themselves alone, the Mariavite priests, was 
it divinely given to instruct the faithful in true piety. 

Nor is this all. A few weeks ago two of these priests came to 
Rome: Romanus Prochniewsky and Joannes Kowalski, the latter of 
whom is recognized, in virtue of some kind of delegation from the 
woman referred to, as their Superior by all the members of the 
Society. Both of them, in a petition alleged by them to have been 
written by the express order of Our Lord Jesus Christ, ask the 
Supreme Pastor of the Church, or the Congregation of the Holy Office 
in his name, to issue a document conceived in these terms: ‘‘That 
Maria Francesca (the woman mentioned above) has been made mest 
holy by God, that she is the mother of merey for all men ealled and 
elected to salvation by God in these days; and that all Mariavite 
priests are commanded by God to promote throughout the world devo- 
tion to the Most Holy Sacrament and to the Blessed Virgin Mary of 
Perpetual Succor, free from all restriction of ecclesiastical or human 
law or custom, and from all ecclesiastical and human power what- 


soever. vr 


From these words We were disposed to believe that the priests in 
question were blinded not so much by conscious pride as by ignorance 
and delusion, like those false prophets of whom Ezechiel writes: 


eer 


They see vain things and they foretell lies, saying: The Lord saith: 
whereas the Lord hath not sent them: and they have persisted to con- 
firm what they have said. Have you not seen a vain vision and 
spoken a lying divination: and you say: The Lord saith: whereas I 


have not spoken”’ (Ezechiel xiii. 6, 7). We therefore received them 
with piety, exhorted them to put away the deceits of vain revelation, 
to subject themselves and their works to the salutary authority of 
their Superiors, and to hasten the return of the faithful of Christ to 
the safe path of obedience and reverence towards their pastors; and 
finally to leave to the vigilance of the Holy See and the other com- 
petent authorities the task of confirming such pious customs as might 
seem best adapted for the fuller increase of Christian life in many 
parishes in your dioceses, and at the same time to admonish any 
priests who were found guilty of speaking abusively or contemptu- 
ously of devout practices and exercises approved by the Church. 
An: We were consoled to see the two priests, moved by Our fatherly 
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kindness, throw themselves at Our feet and express their firm resolu- 
tion to carry out Our wishes with the devotedness of sons. They then 
caused to be transmitted to Us a written statement which increased 
Our hope that these deluded sons would sincerely abandon past illu- 
sions and return to the right road: 

‘“We (these are their words), always ready to fulfil the will of 
God, which has now been made so clear to us by his Vicar, do most 
sincerely and joyfully revoke our letter, which we sent on February 1 
of the present year to the Archbishop of Warsaw, and in which we 
declared that we separated from him. Moreover, we do most sin- 
cerely and with the greatest joy profess that we wish to be always 
united with our Bishops, and especially with the Archbishop of War- 
saw, as far as your Holiness will order this of us. Furthermore, as 
we are now acting in the name of all the Mariavites, we do make this 
profession of our entire obedience and subjection in the name not 
only of all the Mariavites, but of all the Adorers of the Most Holy 
Sacrament. We make this profession in a special way in the name 
of the Mariavites of Plotsk who, for the same cause as the Mariavites 
of Warsaw, handed their Bishop a declaration of separation from 
him. Wherefore, all of us without exception prostrate at the feet of 
your Holiness, professing again and again our love and obedience to 
the Holy See, and in a most special way to your Holiness, most humbly 
ask parden for any pain we may have caused your fatherly heart. 
Finally, we declare that we will at once set to work with all our energy 
to restore peace between the people and their Bishops immediately. 
Nay, we can affirm that this peace will be really restored very soon.’’ 

It was, therefore, very pleasant for Us to be able to believe that 
these sons of Ours, thus pardoned, would at once on their return to 
Poland give effect to their promises, and on this account We hastened 
to advise you, Venerable Brethren, to receive them and their com- 
panions, now that they professed entire obedience to your authority, 
with equal merey and to restore them legally, if their acts corre- 
sponded with their promises, to their faculties for exercising their 
priestly functions. 

But the event has deceived Our hopes; for We have learnt by 
recent documents that they have again opened their minds to lying 
revelations, and that since their return to Poland, they not only have 
not yet shown you, Venerable Brethren, the respect and obedience 
they promised, but that they have written to their companions a letter 
quite opposed to truth and genuine obedience. 

But their profession of fidelity to the Vicar of Christ is vain in 
those who, in fact, do not cease to violate the authority of their 
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Bishops. For ‘‘by far the most august part of the Church consists 
of the Bishops (as Our Predecessor Leo XIII. of holy memory wrote 
in his letter of December 17, 1888, to the Archbishop), inasmuch as 
this part by divine right teaches and rules men; hence, whoever resists 
them or pertinaciously refuses obedience to them puts himself apart 
from the Church. . . . On the other hand, to pass judgment upon or 
to rebuke the acts of Bishops does not at all belong to private indi- 
viduals—that comes within the province only of those higher than 
they in authority and especially of the Sovereign Pontiff, for to him 
Christ entrusted the charge of feeding not only His lambs, but His 
sheep throughout the world. At most, it is allowed in matters of 
grave complaint to refer the whole case to the Roman Pontiff, and 
this with prudence and moderation as zeal for the common good 
requires, not clamorously or abusively, for in this way dissensions and 
hostilities are bred, or certainly inereased.’’ 

Idle and deceitful too is the exhortation of the priest Johannes 
Kowalski to his companions in error on behalf of peace, while he 
persists in his foolish talk and incitements to rebellion against legiti- 
mate pastors and in brazen violation of episcopal commands. 

Wherefore, that the faithful of Christ and all the so-called Maria- 
vite priests who are in good faith may no longer be led astray by the 
delusions of the woman above mentioned and of the priest Joannes 
Kowalski, We again confirm the decree whereby the society of Maria- 
vites, unlawfully and invalidly founded, is entirely suppressed, and 
We declare it suppressed and condemned, and We prociaim that the 
prohibition is still in foree which forbids all priests, with the excep- 
tion of the one whom the Bishop of Plotsk shall in his prudence depute 
to be her confessor, to have anything whatever to do on any pretext 
with the woman. 

You, Venerable Brethren, We earnestly exhort to embrace with 
paternal charity erring priests immediately they sincerely repent, 
and not to refuse to call them again, under your direction, to their 
priestly duties, when they have been duly proved worthy. But should 
they, which may God forbid, reject your exhortations and persevere 
in their contumacy, it will be Our care to see that they are severely 
dealt with. Study to lead back to the right path the faithful of 
Christ who are now laboring under a delusion that may be pardoned; 
and foster in your dioceses those practices of piety, recently or long 
since approved in numerous documents issued by the Apostolic See, 
and do this with all the more alacrity now when by the blessing of 
God priests among you are enabled to exercise their ministry and the 
faithful to emulate the example of the piety of their fathers. 
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Meanwhile as a pledge of heavenly favors and in evidence of Our 
paternal goodwill we bestow most lovingly in the Lord the Apostolic 
Benediction on you, Venerable Brethren, and on all the clergy and 
people entrusted to your care and vigilance. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s the fifth day of April, MDCCCCVI, 
in the third year of Our Pontificate. 


Pius X., Pope. 





THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY AND THE FRENCH 
IN FRANCE. 


We subjoin the letter written by Cardinal Gibbons in the name 
of the Hierarchy of the United States to Cardinal Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and the reply of the latter. 


THE CARDINAL’S LETTER. 

To His Eminence, F. Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris: 
Your Eminence: 

One century ago, the first, and, at that time, the only Catholic 
3ishop in the United States, the Right Rev. John Carroll, of illus- 
trious memory, laid the corner-stone of his Cathedral Church. Of 
this Mother Church, at regular intervals, other churches were born, 
which, in turn, increased and multiplied to such an extent that today, 
the original Diocese is represented by fourteen ecclesiastical Provinces, 
embracing twenty-four Dioceses, two Vicariates, and one Prefecture- 
Apostolic. Such rapid increase and wondrous prosperity demanded 
grateful recognition of God’s goodness. In this conviction, the large 
majority of the Bishops of the United States have assembled, at our 
invitation, to commemorate with us this joyous centenary, and to 
give thanks to God in this very Church, which may be truly ealled 
the cradle of the Catholic hierarchy in this country. 

We would profit by the presence of so many distinguished Pre- 
lates to offer to our brethren in France, not so happily cireumstanced 
as we, an unequivoeal testimony of our sympathy, and our sincere 
wishes for the welfare of the Church of France. Our words are 
addressed to Your Eminence, as being the most venerable and exalted 
representative of the French Episcopate. 

We are compelled to assure you of the keen regret which we feel 
at sight of the bitter persecutions to which the Church of France is 
subjected—a persecution which particularly during the last quarter 
of a century has been marked by exceptional and vexatious legislation. 
To crown these irritating enactments, the agreement, which for a cen- 
tury bound the eldest daughter of the Church to Rome, has been, 
eontrary to all the requirements of justice and honor, ruthlessly dis- 
solved. The bloody conflicts immediately consequent upon the first 
application of this notorious law sanctioning the separation of Church 
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and State, so recently and peremptorily condemned by Pius X., do 
but forecast disturbances of a more serious character. However, such 
misfortunes are bound to enlist in your behalf the sympathy and 
prayers of all true children of the Church, since, according to the 
Apostle, the faithful scattered throughout the world are members 
of the one body of which Jesus Christ is the Head, and, as a econse- 
quenee, share in one another’s joys and sorrows. ‘‘If one member 
suffer anything, all the members suffer with it.’’ (I Cor., 12: 26.) 
If this be true of the Church in general, it is still more true of the 
Bishops, who are the Fathers of the Christian people, and, in the 
ease of the Bishops of the United States, the law has a special appli- 
cation. They recall with peculiar pleasure that many of the pioneer 
Bishops of the United States were your fellow-countrymen, namely, 
the Cheveruses, the Flagets, the Dubois, the Dubourgs and others; 
and that, not only at the present time, but at every period during 
the interval, French Prelates exercised episcopal jurisdiction in their 
midst. They are likewise deeply sensible of the generous aid which 
their missions have received from the Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith. 

It is difficult for minds, accustomed to the complete liberty which 
we enjoy in this country, to understand how a eivilized government 
can, in the name of liberty, subject an entire Christian people to the 
yoke of official atheism. Here, on the contrary, our rulers recognize 
that religion is necessary for the prosperity of the nation. Whilst 
they arrogate to themselves no authority in religious matters, thanks 
to the kindly feeling that animates them, mixed questions are equit- 
ably settled. To illustrate by a single example, far from enacting 
legislation hostile to the Church, disputes involving ecclesiastical 
property are decided by the civil courts in conformity with her ree- 
ognized laws. If the Church has the right to protection because she 
is the truth, her progress requires only liberty worthy of the name. 
This we have fully and completely. 

We sincerely hope that the Church of France may soon enjoy the 
same advantage. Our hope is strengthened in that we already see an 
earnest of the future in the universal evidences of faith which the 
persecution has elicited, in the noble and courageous attitude assumed 
by Your Eminence and all your brethren of the Episeopate in pro- 
testing against the ‘‘Inventories’’ and in publishing and commenting 
upon the Eneyelical Vehementer, and, above all, in the paternal 
solicitude of the Sovereign Pontiff, who has personally chosen and 
consecrated new Pastors for your flocks. Furthermore, we realize 
that the Christian life of France has ever been rich in works of zeal, 
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of evangelization, and of charity, both at home and abroad; and we 
are sure that, in this latest emergency, French Catholics will con- 
tribute to the support of religion and its ministers. Finally, we are 
confident that, under the guidance and instruction of the Holy Father 
and of their Bishops, they will profess their faith as well in the 
political arena as in private life, and thus will they soon recover the 
liberties of which they have been robbed. 

We assure Your Eminence that the Bishops of the United States 
most earnestly pray that they may always have reason in the future 
as in the past, to thank Almighty God for all that He may accomplish 
for His own glory through ‘‘the noble French nation.’’— (Leo XIII). 

Your Eminence, graciously accept for yourself and in behalf of 
the entire French Episcopate, this testimony of respectful sympathy, 
this token of esteem, and these wishes for your well-being, which we 
take the liberty of presenting to you, in the name of all our brethren 
of the Episcopate in the United States. 

I beg to remain, Your Eminence’s very humble and devoted 
servant, 

JAMES CARD. GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


CARDINAL RIcHARD’s ANSWER. 


Archbishop’s House, Paris, May 22, 1906. 
Most Eminent and Most Reverend Sir: 


The letter which Your Eminence has so kindly sent me in the 
name of the Catholic Bishops of the United States, assembled for the 
purpose of commemorating the establishment of the first Cathedral 
Church in your country, has deeply touched me and compels my 
warmest gratitude. All the Bishops of France to whom I have made 
known your brotherly communication, share the feelings which its 
perusal caused me. 


In the midst of the sad experiences through which we are now 
passing, we feel consoled and encouraged by the sympathy extended 
to us by the young and glorious Church of America, which rejoices 
in the remembrance of the devoted Apostles whom France sent to 
her from the very beginning. I read with particular emotion the 
name of Mgr. Flaget, for I knew him personally, and his memory is 
held in benediction in those provinees of France in which he preached 
the Word of God. 

May Our Venerable Brethren of the United States be pleased to 
accept the expression of our respectful and affectionate gratitude. 
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Ever united in our allegiance to Our Most Holy Father, Pius X, 
we shall answer his summons, characterized by so much strength and 
wisdom, to restore human society in Jesus Christ. 

Begging Your Eminence to accept the assurance of my respectful 


attachment, I am, Your Eminence’s very humble and very devoted 
servant, 


FRANCIS CARD. RICHARD, 
Archbishop of Paris. 





CO*IMENCE‘IENT EXERCISES, 1905-1906. 


The commencement exercises of 1905-1906 were held Wed- 
nesday, June 6, at 10 a. m., in the Assembly Room, McMahon 
Hall. Mgr. Diomede Faleonio, the Apostolic Delegate presided. 
Near him sat Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. J. O’Connell, Rector of the Uni- 
versity, and around them were grouped Prof. D. W. Shea, 
Ph.D., dean of the faculty of sciences; Dr. Maurice Francis 
Egan, vice-dean of the faculty of letters; Rev. Dr. Edward A. 
Pace, dean of the faculty of philosophy; Prof. W. C. Robinson, 
LL.D., dean of the faculty of law; Very Rev. Dr. Charles P. 
Grannan, vice-dean of the faculty of theology. Rt. Rev. M. J. 
Hoban, D.D., Bishop of Scranton delivered the address to the 
recipients of the degrees. 

Other members of the faculty on the platform were Very 
tev. Thomas J. Shahan, 8.T.D., J.U.L., professor of church 
history; Very Rev. John Joseph Griffin, Ph.D., professor of 
chemistry; Prof. Albert Francis Zahn, Ph.D., associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Professor Geo. Melville Bolling, Ph.D., 
associate professor of Greek, literature and comparative phi- 
lology and Sanskrit; Rev. John Thomas Creagh, S.T.D., as- 
sociate professor of canon law; Rev. John Damen Maguire, 
Ph.D., associate professor of Latin; Rev. Thomas Edward 
Shields, Ph.D., assistant professor of physiological psy- 
chology; Prof. Joseph Dunn, Ph.D., assistant professor of Cel- 
tic; Rev. John Webster Melody, S8.T.D., assistant professor of 
moral theology; Prof. Charles Mallan McCarthy, Ph.D., as- 
sistant professor of American history; Thomas Jefferson 
Thompson, A.B., teaching fellow in civil engineering, and 
David Aloysius McCabe, A.B., teaching fellow in political 
economy. 

The guests from the affiliated colleges were: Very Rev. D. 
J. Kennedy, O.P., S.T.M., of the Dominican College; Very 
Rev. Joseph MecSorley, C.S8.P., S.T.L.; Rev. William L. Sul- 
livan, C.S.P., S.T.L.; Rev. James J. Fox, S.T.D., and Rev. 
William T. Walsh, C.S.P., all of the faculty of St. Thomas’ 
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College; Very Rev. J. F. Sollier, S.M., S.T.D.; Rev. Romain 
Butin, S.M., S.T.L., Ph.D.; Rev. J. Grimal, 8.M., S.T.D.; Rev. 
Charles A. Dubray, S.M., S.T.B., Ph.D., and Rev. Nicholas A. 
Weber, S.M., S.T.L., all of the faculty of the Marist College; 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., A.M.; Rev. M. A. Me- 
Garry, C.8S.C.; Rev. George M. Sauvage, C.S.C., S.T.D., and 
tev. Timothy R. Murphy, C.S.C., all of Holy Cross College; 
Very Rev. Bede Oldegeering, O.F.M., superior of the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S.S., S.T.D., 
superior of St. Austin’s College, and Very Rev. Walter Elliott, 
C.S.P., and Rev. A. P. Doyle, 8.C.P., rector of the Apostolic 
Mission House. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


In THE Facunty oF ScIENCEs. 
Civil Engineer (C.E.). 
Ocravius CuHarLes SmitH, Washington, D. C. 
A.B. (San Luis Gonzaga College, Havana, Cuba) 1896; 
A.B. (Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Baltimore, Md.) 1901. 
Dissertation—‘‘The System of Sewage Disposal of Washington, 
D C 9? 
THomas JEFFERSON THompson, Webster, Mass. 
A.B. (Harvard University, Cambridge Mass.) 1903. 
Dissertation—‘‘A Study of Reinforced Conerete.”’ 


Mechanical Engineer (M.E.). 
Francis DeSaLtes Smitu, Washington, D. C. 
B.S. (The Catholic University of America) 1896; 
M.S. (ibid.) 1900. 
Dissertation—‘‘ Determination of the Atmospheric Resistance of 
Rods and Wires.”’ 


In THE Facutty or Letters. 


Master of Philosophy (Ph.M.). 


Rev. Joun Josern O’Brien, Archdiocese of St. Paul. 
Dissertation—‘‘A Study of James Clarence Mangan.”’ 
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Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


Rev. Francis Xavier Epwarp Asekt, Society of St. Sulpice. 
Dissertation—‘‘ An Edition, Translation, and Philogical and Crit- 
ical Study of Two Homilies on the Fast, composed 
by Mar Quiore of Edessa and Mar Posi.’’ 
Timotuy JoHn Crowey, Congregation of the Holy Cross. 
A.B. (University of Notre Dame) 1902. 
Dissertation—‘‘Character-Treatment in the Medieval Drama.’’ 
JEAN-BapTISTE EviENNE DeLaunay, Congregation of the Holy 
Cross. 
Bachelier és-Lettres (Sorbonne, Paris) 1902. 
Dissertation—‘‘ Tertullian and his Apologeties.’’ 


In THE Facutty or PHILosopHy. 


Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


Very Rev. James Atoysius Burns, Congregation of the Holy 
Cross. 
A.B. (University of Notre Dame) 1888; 
A.M. (ibid.) 1894. 

Dissertation—‘‘Catholic Education in the United States—its Fun- 
damental Principles; With an Account of its De- 
velopment during the Colonial Period.’’ 

Lester Bernarp DonanvuE, Portland, Maine. 
A.B. (College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass.) 1902; 
A.M. (ibid.) 1904. 
Dissertation—‘‘The Ethies of Gambling. 
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In THE Facutty or Law. 


Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.). 


SaMvEL OcpEen Bates, Memphis, Tenn. 
A.B. (Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Tenn.) 1904. 
MattHEew Henry Czizex, Dubuque, Iowa. 
A.B. (St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque) 1904. 
GrorceE AntHoNY Grace, Syracuse, N. Y. 
A.B. (The Catholic University of America) 1905. 
Wituiam JosepH Grace, Syracuse, N. Y. 
A.B. (Manhattan College, New York, N. Y.) 1903; 
A.M. (ibid.) 1905. 
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JoHN Vincent McCann, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A.B. (Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.) 1905; 
A.M. (ibid.) 1905. 


Master of Laws (LI.M.). 

JostaH Newton Baker, Lewisburg, Pa. 
LL.B. (Georgetown University) 1904; 
LL.M. (ibid.) 1905. 

SrEPHEN ViNcENT Carey, Seattle, Wash. 
Attorney at Law. 

MicHaEL Patrick Kenog, Baltimore, Md. 
Attorney at Law. 

JoHN JosEpH McCusker, Baltimore, Md. 
LL.B. (University of Maryland) 1903. 
Attorney at Law. 


In THE Facutty or THEOLOGY. 


Bachelor in Sacred Theology (S.T.B.). 


Rev. Joun Bercumans Britt, Archdiocese of New York. 
Rev. THomas Cuartes Brennan, Archdiocese of Philadelphia. 
Rev. Patrick THomas CostELLo, Diocese of Mobile. 
A.B. (Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.) 1902; 
A.M. (ibid.) 1904. 
tev. JAMES JOHN Devery, Congregation of St. Paul. 
tEV. JosEPH ALoysius Dunney, Diocese of Albany. 
A.B. (Manhattan College, New York, N. Y.) 1901; 
A.M. (Columbia University, New York, N. Y.) 1905. 
Rev. JosepH Patrick Lyncu Karty, Archdiocese of Boston. 
Rev. Jonn JosepH Gorrcan, Society of Mary. 
tEV. JOHN JosEPH Hunt, Archdiocese of San Francisco. 
Rev. Epwin JosepH Auoysius Ryan, Archdiocese of New York. 
A.B. (College of St. Francis Xavier, New York, N. Y.) 1901. 
Rev. Joon Patrick Spencer, Archdiocese of St. Louis. 


Licentiate in Sacred Theology (S.T.L.). 


Rey. Witt1am Axoysius Cantu, Archdiocese of Baltimore. 
A.B. (St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore) 1900; 


A.M. (ibid.) 1901; 
S.T.B. (ibid.) 1903. 


Dissertation—‘‘The Kingdom of God.’’ 
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Rev. Danret JosepH Connor, Diocese of Scranton. 
A.B. (St. Mary’s Seminary) 1898; 
A.M. (ibid.) 1900; 

S.T.B. (ibid.) 1902. 
Dissertation—‘‘The Philosophy of the Moral Argument for the 
Existence of God.’’ 
Rev. Witui1am Joun Firzcerap, Diocese of Hartford. 
S.T.B. (Grand Seminary, Montreal) 1903; 
J.C.B. (ibid.) 1904. 
Dissertation—‘‘The Idea of Authority in the Christian Religion, as 
exhibited in the Ecclesiastical Writings of the First 
Two Centuries.’ 
BarRTHOLOMEW ALOYSIUS 
Baltimore. 
A.B. (Rock Hill College) 1900; 
S.T.B. (St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore) 1904. 
Dissertation—‘‘The Historical Reality of the Personality of Jesus 
Christ, as portrayed in the Synopties.’’ 
Rev. Patrick JosepH McCormick, Diocese of Hartford. 
S.T.B. (The Catholic University of America) 1905. 
Dissertation—‘‘ Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino da Verona; an 
Edueational Study of the XV Century.’’ 
Rey. Jonn JosepH O’Brien, Archdiocese of Boston. 
A.B. (Boston College) 1900; 
S.T.B. (The Catholic University of America) 1905. 
Dissertation—The History of the Law Governing Episcopal Elee- 
tions.’’ 
tEV. JoHN Francis WatsH, Archdiocese of Boston. 
A.B. (Boston College) 1900; 
8.T.B. (The Catholic University of America) 1905. 
Dissertation—‘‘De Sanaticne in Radice; a Study in Marriage Re- 
validation.”’ 


Rev. HartweEti, Archdiocese of 





























Doctor of Sacred Theology. 
Rev. Joun Aucustine Ryan, Archdiocese of St. Paul. 

8.T.B. (The Catholic University of America) 1899; 

S.T.L. (ibid.) 1900. 
Dissertation—‘‘ A Living Wage; its Ethical and Economic Aspects.”’ 
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Discourse oF BisHop Hosan. 


Rt. Rev. Rector, Rev. and Learned Professors and Gentlemen: 

When the honor of an invitation to address this learned 
body was conferred on me a short time ago, at first I hesitated 
to accept and then regretfully declined the invitation for what 
I considered valid reasons; later on, the Rt. Rev. Rector in- 
duced me to reconsider the matter and I then accepted the 
honor with the understanding that my remarks would be 
simple, short and practical. You will, therefore, kindly par- 
don the brevity and directness of my address. 

In no country in the world has popular education so many 
worshippers as in this beautiful land of ours. In no country 
has it become the fetish, from which or through which strange 
and wonderful results, even miracles, are expected. In no 
country have so many millions of dollars been expended on its 
youth that they may have all the advantages of higher educa- 
tion. States and individuals have spent enormous sums in 
building and in endowing institutions of learning, some pos- 
sibly with the pardonable vanity of seeing their names handed 
down to generation after generation of a grateful people, 
others with the more laudable ambition of simply helping their 
fellow countrymen to be nobler men and better citizens. All 
are agreed that if our beloved republic is to survive and con- 
tinue its wonderful progress towards the hegemony of the 
world, its citizens must be educated men, must be men highly 
developed and capable of discharging whatever duties may be 
imposed upon them in the constant struggle for success. 
Ignorance and successful democracy are incompatible. They 
cannot coexist—sooner or later the ignorant must succumb to 
the schemes and stratagems of the more intelligent or more 
cunning, and democracy would end in despotism. Our orators 
never tire in proclaiming the wonderful natural resources of 
our country and the equally wonderful adaptability of our 
fellow countrymen in exploiting these magnificent gifts of na- 
ture. Foreigners are amazed at the apparently extravagant 
American method of throwing into the scrap heap costly things 
that have outlived their usefulness or are in the way of ad- 
vancement and of ultimate greater gain. But this seeming ex- 
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travagance has been productive of immense results and has 
been justified by success. Our merchants and manufacturers 
build magnificent mansions in the cities and own princely 
estates in the country. Our railroad kings survey their do- 
minions from the windows of their rolling palaces, as they 
annihilate time, and our coal barons possess the earth and the 
riches thereof. Our progress in the acquisition of riches has 
astounded the world and we are the envied of nations. Visit- 
ors come hither to learn our methods, and the ubiquitous Amer- 
ican tourist pours with lavish hand the golden stream of. 
dollars from out of the horn of plenty, as he girdles the world 
in his wanderings. Europe, Asia and Africa are ransacked 
for their treasures and priceless objects of art which formerly 
decorated the palaces of a decaying aristocracy now beautify 
the galleries of our successful millionaires. The artisan and 
the laborer also demand a share of the enormous wealth, which 
their labor has helped to win, and they claim a larger, and a 
still larger portion of the profits resulting from their toil. 
The rich vie with each other in ostentatious display and in 
seeking new sensual pleasures to whet their jaded appetites, 
while their envious poorer neighbors pitifully imitate them in 
their follies and extravagances. We are becoming money- 
mad in commercial life, in social life and in political life; we 
are becoming too much engrossed in material success and in 
the sensual pleasures to be obtained by wealth; we are develop- 
ing an aristocracy of money, instead of an aristocracy of virtue 
and intellect, and we are in danger of permitting success, like 
charity, to cover a multitude of sins. But within the past few 
years, the revelations of various committees of investigation, 
both in political and in commercial life, have made manifest 
the fact that something more than mere knowledge of the head 
and skill of the hand are required for the real progress of our 
commonwealth and its permanency as a political entity. We 
stand amazed that we, the sharpest people on earth, have been 
fleeced by sharpers, that many of our captains of commerce 
have been pirates on the sea of business and that many of our 
political leaders are tricksters, boodlers and grafters, while 
statesmanship is for certain politicians merely the ability to 
direct the powers and resources of the state to one’s own 
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personal profit, and the curt remark of the French monarch is 
once more exemplified, ‘‘L’état, c’est moi.’’ We have seen 
the Dead Sea fruit of apparent success turn into bitter ashes 
on the lips of those who were tortured with the sacred hunger 
of gold and who did not hesitate to break the laws of both 
God and men in order to satisfy that raging hunger. We have 
seen men prominent in municipal, state and national affairs 
buy voters like cattle and sell their honor for a price. We 
have seen how many of our manufacturers have made their 
fortunes by overworking and underpaying their workmen, and 
still worse, work-women and work-children; how many of these 
same business men have knowingly and deliberately sent out 
from their establishments articles that were shoddy not genu- 
ine, adulterated not pure, poisonous not wholesome. And the 
worst feature of it all is that these same men in private life 
are honorable, respectable members of the community wherein 
they live and seem to have no, or at least a very faint, concep- 
tion of the fact that their methods of business are both dis- 
honest and dishonorable. Many non-Catholic educators and 
thinkers now admit what Catholics have always claimed, that 
educating the intellect alone is one sided and illogical and can 
only end sooner or later in moral disaster. They now seek a 
remedy in compulsory moral instruction, forgetful that mo- 
rality without a religious sanction is a delusion and a snare. 
They think forsooth that because education of the intellect 
brings about a certain refinement and develops a hesitancy to 
do things that are considered low, mean and dishonorable, a 
little hypodermic injection of moral lymph will enable them to 
withstand the fierce assaults of temptation, or at least to avoid 
the more serious crimes of which men are guilty. In this 
spiritual phagocytosis, by an adaptation of the pathological 
law to the ethical world, the little white moral axioms would 
rush to the assistance of the morally wounded and prevent his 
moral death. But as in the physical order blood poisoning 
will sometimes occur notwithstanding the work of the pha- 
gocytes, and recourse to the surgeon’s knife is necessary in 
order to save life, so in the moral order, little precepts of 
virtue will not save us from spiritual blood poisoning and it 
is necessary to have recourse to the Author of life and death 
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in order to save us from eternal death. But if in the lower 
schools education without any moral instruction has such a 
disastrous effect, what may we expect when the future leaders 
of our social and political life receive the crown and capstone 
of their education in universities where God is neither ac- 
knowledged nor adored, but where he is altogether ignored, 
His Christ denied and His church misrepresented and derided? 
Here where the great majority are educated without God and 
a knowledge of His law, where the higher education of men 
has gradually passed or is slowly passing out of the control 
of religious men, it is absolutely necessary that we should have 
at least one University, where God reigns supreme. 

The more we consider these things, therefore, even though 
the great mass of our Catholics in the United States are 
neither rich nor powerful, and although there still exists more 
or less prejudice against the church, the less chimerical should 
it seem to aim at a university, of which Catholicity is the 
fundamental principle. 

Cardinal Newman has well said: ‘‘ When the church founds 
a university, she is not cherishing talent, genius or knowledge 
for their own sake, but for the sake of her children with a view 
to their spiritual welfare and their religious influence and use- 
fulness, with the object of training them to fill their respective 
posts in life better and of making them more intelligent, 
capable and active members of society.’’ I know that there are 
those who do not quite agree with the great English Cardinal 
and who look upon the university rather as a ‘‘corporation 
devoted to the advancement of knowledge by means of investi- 
gation and literary productivity’’ and as ‘‘the supreme court 
of appeal in things of the mind.’’ But I venture to think that 
the Catholics of the United States would not have burdened 
themselves with the heavy expenditures of money necessary 
to found and to endow this Catholic University of America 
were they not convinced that it would be at one and the same 
time a scientific institute and a training school for the business 
of life. We expect it to be a scientific institute in which all 
truths are fearlessly investigated, but in which no notoriety- 
loving professor shall send forth as a scientific truth what he 
himself knows to be a very badly working hypothesis, where 
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no anti-religious bias shall ever lead to the startling discovery 
of bathybius and similar absurdities, and where no dishonest 
tampering with the germinal spot on the negative will be 
allowed in the interests of a preconceived theory. The Cath- 
olic church is not afraid of scientific truth. We expect the 
university to be to us a beacon and a light in investigating the 
various conspiracies of error against truth during the past 
four hundred years. Prejudice and passion are gradually dy- 
ing away and men are now ready to listen to statements of 
facts, from which they would turn in anger only a compara- 
tively few years ago. What Leo XIII is reported to have said 
to Dr. Pastor, may be repeated to every Catholic professor of 
history: ‘‘Do not fear to tell the truth. Do not dare to tell a 
lie.’’ The church is not afraid of historic truth. We look to 
the university for help in the solution of the vast social prob- 
lems which are attracting the attention of the world and which 
must be solved in accordance with right and with justice, if 
they are to be solved at all. The rights of combination among 
employers and of combination among workers, the combina- 
tion of both against the buyer of their products, the question of 
child labor, of woman labor, of general conditions of labor, of 
a just wage, of honest workmanship, of length of work day, 
of trusts whether of capital or of labor, of monopolies, of cor- 
nering the various necessities of life, in a word of justice and 
fair dealing between man and man, are all to be considered 
and studied; and ultimately allied to these are great political 
questions, which sooner or later touch on theology, as the no- 
torious Proudhon admitted in his ‘‘ Confessions of a Revolu- 
tionist,’? when he wrote these remarkable words: ‘‘It is won- 
derful how we ever stumble on theology in all our political 
questions.’’ But the more notorious Rousseau anticipated 
him in the discovery when he wrote these equally remarkable 
words: ‘‘Modern governments are undoubtedly indebted to 
Christianity on the one side for the firmness of their authority 
and on the other for the lengthened intervals between revolu- 
tions. Nor has her influence extended to this alone for acting 
on themselves, she has made them more humane. To become 
convinced of this, we have only to compare them with ancient 
governments. ’’ 
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And the remark of Rousseau merely corroborates what 

Montesquieu had previously said: ‘‘ There is no doubt Chris- 

ianity has created among us the political right we recognize 
in peace and the right of nations we respect in war, for the 
benefits of which the human race shall never be sufficiently 
grateful.’’ 

Gentlemen! that Christianity to which modern governments 
are indebted and which has created among us political rights 
in time of peace and international rights in time of war, still 
exists, she is still the teacher of nations and of men, she has the 
same right and authority to teach now that she undoubtedly 
had in bygone ages and that authority came from Christ, her 
Founder, when he told the apostles—‘‘ Go! teach all nations.’’ 
Christ is the Saviour of nations, as He is of men. He heals 
the wounds of nations as He heals those of men. And as men 
who reject Christ cannot be said to be truly happy, so neither 
ean the nation which rejects Christ and His teachings be truly 
happy. The pomp and pride of royalty and the pageantry of 
war do not constitute a nation’s happiness, and our modern his- 
torians are no longer court chroniclers and biographers of suc- 
cessful warriors but rather searchers after the truth of history 
and the records of the life and customs of the common people. 
From the researches of Thorold Rogers, Astley, Janssens and 
others we find that the common people were apparently much 
happier or relatively better situated in the Catholic days of the 
fifteenth century than later on when the ‘‘blessed light of the 
Reformation’’ set Europe on fire and religious revolution 
turned back the hour hand on the dial of progress. Gentle- 
men! the nation that knows not God, knows not the laws to 
which governments are subject and does not possess political 
truth; neither does it know the laws to which human societies 
are subject and consequently does not possess social truth. 
Donoso Cortes has well written ‘‘ What we have said of ages 
ean be said of men. Denying or granting them the faith, God 
denies or grants them the truth. He does not grant or deny 
them intelligence. The infidel’s may be sublime, the be- 
liever’s moderate. But the former is only great like an abyss, 
while the latter is holy like a tabernacle; in the first dwells 
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error; in the second truth. In the abyss with error is death; 
in the tabernacle with truth is life. For this reason there is 
no hope whatever for those societies which abandon the 
austere worship of truth for the idolatry of genius. On the 
heels of sophisms come revolutions; on the heels of the soph- 
ists executioners.’’ 

Gentlemen of the University! we look to you to help us to 
detect the various social and political sophisms that spring up 
like mushrooms on the rich soil of our country. Possessing 
the truth, the truth will make us free and keep us free. It is 
the touchstone by which we may detect the true from the false, 
the genuine from the imitation, the right from the wrong. It 
is the chart by which we may detect hidden rocks and shifting 
sands. It is the compass by which we may direct the ship of 
state over the stormy sea of politics into the port of social 
salvation. The common people are at length aroused and are 
clamoring for their own or for what they believe to be theirs, 
and hydra-headed socialism earnestly appeals to their pas- 
sions and to their prejudices and claims to be the only means 
by which the down-trodden poor and submerged tenth may be 
restored to their proper places among men. It claims that 
by the economic interpretation of history, it can bring back the 
golden age of mankind, eliminate injustice and make men 
brothers forevermore. And yet whatever good there is in any 
of the protean forms of socialism the Catholic church already 
possesses and teaches, while she rejects absolutely its injustice, 
its immorality and its atheism. The only power to-day on 
American soil that can successfully throttle atheistic socialism 
is the Catholic Church and you, Gentlemen of the University, 
must help in the work by your lectures and writings. Back 
of you is the Catholic Church, the ground and pillar of truth, 
and back of the Church is her Founder, Jesus Christ, the God 
of truth. 

3ut not only should this University be a scientific institute 
in which all truth is taught, but it should also be a training 
school for the business of life. More than sixty years ago an 
American writer said—‘‘In the colleges is determined the 
character of most of the persons who are to fill the professions, 
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teach the schools, write the books and do most of the business 
of legislation for the whole body of the people. The general 
direction of literature and politics, the prevailing habits and 
modes of thought throughout the country are in the hands of 
men whose social position and early advantages have given 
them an influence of the magnitude and permanency of which 
the possessors themselves are hardly conscious.”’ 

If this be true, as I think it is, it furnishes another reason 
for the foundation of this University. If the character of 
these influential professors, teachers and writers is determined 
in the college how necessary, therefore, is it that the college 
itself be competent not only to teach the truth but to form the 
character of Catholic students along Catholic lines. And how 
dangerous also is it to send our Catholic young men in the 
formative period of their lives to universities wherein the 
atmosphere is irreligious, anti-Catholic or at best that of in- 
differentism, where the professor passes over ‘‘truths about 
God’s nature, about His dealings with the human race, about 
the economy of Redemption as matters of simple opinion 
which never can be decided and which can have no power over 
us to make us morally better or worse,’’ where he simply 
ignores the Church, her history and her doctrines; or if he 
should refer to them, does so with a sneer as not affecting 
social and political interests! How can we expect our Catholic 
young men to come forth from such institutions sturdy de- 
fenders of the cause of God’s truth and of His Church? How 
can we expect them to come forth even as strong Catholics as 
when they entered unless perchance they form an association 
for self-defence? The social atmosphere as well as the educa- 
tional atmosphere would seem to stunt their Catholic life, and 
only strong characters are apt to survive the ordeal un- 
seathed. The advice of St. John Chrysostom to the Christians 
of his day is applicable to ourselves: ‘‘We ought not to send 
children to schools where they will learn vice before they learn 
science and where in acquiring learning of relatively small 
value, they will lose what is far more precious, their integrity 
of soul. Are we then to give up literature? you will exclaim. 
I do not say that; but I do say that we must not kill souls... . 
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When the foundations of a building are sapped, we should seek 
rather for architects to reconstruct the whole edifice than for 
artists to adorn the walls.’’ 

The golden-mouthed Christian orator merely echoed the 
advice of the pagan rhetorician Quintilian—Si studiis quidem 
scholas prodesse, moribus autem nocere constaret, potior mihi 
ratio vivendi honeste quam vel optime dicendi videretur. An 
honest man is the noblest work of God and the University that 
succeeds in sending forth men who are honest before God, 
honest before the tribunal of their own consciences and honest 
before their fellowmen, is a successful university, no matter 
how small be its resources or how few may be its students. 
It is not how much we know that is important in the last 
analysis, but what we are—not how great a student, but how 
great a man. If manhood be not developed, then the very 
basic element of education is lacking and the edifice, however 
ornate and beautiful in appearance, will come tumbling down in 
disaster sooner or later because it is not built on truth. The 
least quake of passion may suffice to shatter its walls and ex- 
pose its weakness. It is true that the home and the prepara- 
tory school wield an immense influence in the formation of 
_character, but the true university by furnishing high ideas and 
principles of action, which give direction and purpose to char- 
acter, will uplift the already good to nobler heights and will 
correct and strengthen those who may come to it, ignoble and 
weak, possibly the victims of heredity and environment. The 
true university will develop the whole man, morally, intel- 
lectually, spiritually. Our young men, therefore, ought to 
receive such a university education as would fit them to show 
forth by the beauty of their manly, Christian lives the beauty 
of the Church,—such as would fit them to be leaders of men 
in the moral, social and political worlds, wherein they may 
move,—leaders whose influence must necessarily make itself 
felt, who could not be inconsiderately thrust aside, if for no 
other reason than that they have truth and justice on their 
side and have the ability and character to make this evident 
to our truth-loving and justice-loving American fellow citizens. 
Who ean calculate the immense amount of good not only for 
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the Chureh but also for our country, did we but have such a 
body of earnest, honest, intelligent, influential, courageous 
educated Catholics in these United States? Their upright 
lives would be the best answer to the many foolish slanders 
against the Church that are still unfortunately current among 
our fellow-countrymen. Their knowledge would enable them 
to explain the position of the Church on many questions of the 
day, its history and its doctrines—and to defend it, if neces- 
sary, honestly and honorably. I venture to say that there are 
few of us, who have come in contact with candid non-Catholics 
but have been amazed by their very curious questions—in- 
dicating an appalling ignorance of the history and doctrines of 
that Church which civilized Europe and will be the salvation 
of America. We owe it to ourselves to have a reason for the 
faith that is within us and we owe it to our fellow-countrymen 
to set forth these reasons when charity or necessity may call 
upon us. But even though we may not have such an oppor- 
tunity of explanation or of defence, yet there is a joy in seek- 
ing for the truth for its own sake. There is a conscious. 
pleasure in knowing, even though we may not put our knowl- 
edge to any practical use. Nothing better develops this desire 
for truth than residence in a university, where all one’s asso- 
ciates are devoted to the earnest search after truth and where 
all experience the pleasure of knowing more and more each 
day. ‘‘To know and to think,’’ writes the great intellectual 
giant of Germany in the fifteenth century, Nicholas of Cusa 
(Cardinal Krebs), ‘‘to see the truth with the mind’s eye is 
always a joy. The older a man grows the greater is the 
pleasure which it affords him, and the more he devotes himself 
to the search after truth the stronger grows his desire of 
possessing it. As love is the life of the heart, so is the en- 
deavor after knowledge and truth the life of the mind. In 
the midst of the movements of time, of the daily work of life, 
of its perplexities and contradictions, we should lift our gaze 
fearlessly to the clear vault of heaven and seek ever to obtain 
a firmer grasp of and keener insight into the origin of all 
goodness and beauty, the capacities of our own hearts and 
minds, the intellectual fruits of mankind throughout the cen- 
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turies and the wondrous works of nature around us; but re- 
membering always that in humility alone lies true greatness 
and that knowledge and wisdom are alone profitable in so far 
as our lives are governed by them.’’ 


The exercises were brought to a close by the Rt. Rev. Rec- 
tor, who congratulated the professors and students on the good 
work of the year, and expressed to all his best wishes for the 
period of rest that had been so well earned. 





FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
MARCH 31, 1906. 


The following pages set forth the actual financial condi- 
tion of the Catholic University of America. They are taken 


from the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Rector (April, 
1906), pp. 16-17. 
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UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


Additions to the Board of Directors.—At its late meeting (April 
18) the Board of Directors decided to add to its membership, and 
invited several distinguished ecclesiastics and laymen to accept a place 
in the governing body of the University. Archbishop Quigley of 
Chicago, Archbishop Messmer of Milwaukee, and Archbishop Glennon 
of St. Louis have already signified their acceptance, and the names of 
several laymen will be soon announced. 

The Hoyt Bequest.—The University acknowledges with gratitude 
the receipt from the estate of Charles A. Hoyt, Esq., of $29,326.07, 
being the bequest left it by that gentleman in his will. 

Donation of Mr. T, Herbert Schriver.—The University has received 
through Cardinal Gibbons from Mr. T. Herbert Sechriver of Union 
Mills, Md., the sum of $5,000 as a contribution to its funds. Our sin- 
cere thanks are due this generous donor for his act of confidence and 
good-will. 

University Collection for 1905.—The sum total received to date 
from the University Collection for 1905 is $96,216.19. Several dio- 
ceses remain yet to be heard from, and it is confidently expected that 
the collection will equal that of the preceding year. 

Financial Receipts of the University for the Year Ending March 31, 
1906.—The total of the annual receipts of the University for the last 
financial year reaches the figure of $293,066.80. Of this sum $118,- 
721.74 represent donations and endowments received in that period. 


The Cardinal’s Collection.—During the last year the fund known 
as the Cardinal’s Collection was increased by $56,443.13. It has now 
reached the figure of $139,386.93. 


Gift of Knights of Columbus, Warren, Pa.—The University ac- 
knowledges with thanks the gift of a valuable mathematical instru- 
ment, invented by Professor Quinn, for the kinematic description of 
certain higher plane curves. It comes to us from Warren Council 
No. 964, with the best wishes of the inventor and his brother members. 

St. Louis Exposition Medal for the School of the Social Sciences. 
The University has received from the authorities of the St. Louis 
Exposition the large gold medal awarded to the School of the Social 
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Sciences for its exhibit of the charitable work of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. It will be remembered that this unique exhibit 
was the work of two of our professors, Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, 
Professor of Sociology, and the Hon. Charles P. Neill, then Professor 
of Political Economy, now United States Commissioner of Labor 
(see BULLETIN, October, 1904, X, 478-483). 





